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HE late changes in the English Cabinet are not likely to 
strengthen it in the House of Commons or with the people. 
The retirement of Mr. Lowe, and the assumption by Mr. Glad- 
stone of the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, is, however, 
an important change, and one which may be of service to the 
Liberal Party. No man hasshown more remarkable fitness for that 
office than Mr. Gladstone, and he has far greater personal popularity 
than Mr. Lowe. The removal of Mr. Ayrton from the Board of 
Works seems to be received with universal approval. Few officials 
have been more successful than he in making themselves entirely 
unpopular, and he must inevitably prove a weakness to any minis- 
try with which he might beconnected. This is the dull season in 
English politics. _ Members of Parliament are resting from their 
labors, and there is little doing. But we hear of several late elec- 
tions resulting in conservative victories, and the opening of the 
next session will no doubt be the signal for a struggle which will 
determine finally whether the country desires to keep Mr. Glad- 
stone in office or to see a change. At present the chances are 
against him. 


TuE Religious pilgrimages in France are among the remarkable 
events of the year, and form one of the most curious features of 
the reaction going on in that country. The crowding of pilgrims 
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of all classes to the shrines of Lourdes and La Salette, has attract- 
ed the attention of Europe, but just now it is Paray-le-Monial, 
which is the fashion. It was at La Salette that the Virgin Mary is 
said to have appeared to two children, (whose subsequent lives, 
however, have not seemed to justify her partiality or give credit to 
their story,) and, having learned from them that they did not un- 
derstand French, talked very obscurely in their native patois, 
Paray-le-Monial is the now famous residence of the nun Mary 
Margaret Alacoque, who, having been long afflicted with a disease 
of the breast, declared that Christ had appeared to her, taken out 
her heart, placed it for a moment in His own, which seemed to be 
on fire, and then replaced it in her bosom, directing her to estab- 
lish the worship of the Sacred Heart. There was no doubt of the 
woman’s disease, and in her own time her stories were regarded, 
very sensibly, as the result of a disordered mind. Some years 
afterwards, however, the Jesuit La Colombiere, seeing what an 
opportunity they offered, founded at Paray-le-Monial the wor- 
ship of the Sacred Heart. Though the cult was rejected bya 
great part of the Catholic world, and condemned by at least one 
Pope, the Jesuits succeeded in establishing it—supplementing it 
presently, after their manner, with an auxiliary worship of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary. It was as late as 1864 before the nun 
Alacoque was officially gazetted a Saint. To this shrine of Paray- 
le-Monial has recently gone one of the most remarkable pilgrim- 
ages the world has ever seen. Under the patronage of the Duke 
of Norfolk, and other noblemen, a company of pilgrims, to the 
number of six hundred, has been gathered, provided with first- 
class tickets, special trains and steamers, and the best hotel ac- 
commodations, and sént on its way rejoicing. It is difficult for 
one untrained in matters of this kind to imagine, without a smile, 
these pious pilgrims of the nineteenth century, clad in the master- 
pieces of Poole, entrenched behind huge hampers of Fortnumand 
Mason—ticketed ‘‘ through from London to Paray-le-Monial and 
back, with only one change of cars.’’ It is impossible to think of 
them without sadness when remembering the history of the cult. 
The age of chivalry has gone : but how about the age of superstition? 


THERE are two bits of literary news worth noticing this month. 
Mr. Howard Stanton is about to publish a new photo-lithographic 
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copy of the Ellesmere Shakespere folio of 1623. This new edition 
will be greatly superior to the earlier one in every respect. It 
will be an exact fac-simile of the type and headings, printed by 
hand with scrupulous care, on paper which very closely resembles 
that of the original. Shakespearians are eagerly awaiting its ap- 
pearance. The general reader, however, may be more interested 
to know that Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is engaged in writing the 
Life of Napoleon III., under the sanction and approval of the 
Empress Eugenie. The work will be in four volumes, and will 
contain numerous extracts from the private correspondence of 
the Emperor. 


ALTHOUGH the French were not allowed to celebrate the 4th of 
September, (a depravation which a people who are so fond of an- 
niversaries must have borne with difficulty,) the Germans made 
a national holiday of the anniversary of Sedan. They look upon 
that battle as the crowning event of the memorable war, and the 
overthrow of Napoleon is to them as happy a thing as it can be to 
the most furious Bourbon among Frenchmen. The great affair of 
the day, this year, was the unveiling of the Column of Victory 
on the King’s square in Berlin. Is is a round building of dark 
granite on a square foundation, the roof of which is supported by 
sixteen columns. Three rows of gilt pieces of cannon taken in 
"64, 66, and ’70-1,ornament the shaft of the main column, which, 
with its Statue of Victory on top, rises to a height of one hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet Rhenish. It is seventy-seven feet higher 
than Trajan’s column, and thirty-five feet higher than the fallen 
column of the Place Vendéme. 


SPAIN has reached another crisis in her troubles. The ministry 
of Salmeron, after making a vigorous struggle for its existence, has 
succumbed, and Castelar has been elected president of the Repub- 
lic. He has at least begun well. Before accepting the responsi- 
bilities of the place, he demanded powers which were speedily 
granted by the Cortes, and which, in fact, give him all the au- 
thority of a Dictator. Meanwhile, the various adventurers, who 
have held the reins of office at different times and been driven 
away, are flocking to Madrid. Sagasta is there, Zorilla on his 
way, and Serrano has left Biarritz for the Spanish capital. The 
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revolt at Carthagena continues, and the Carlists hover on the 
mountains. It is impossible to prophesy what form of anarchy 
affairs may next take. It is hardly possible that Castelar can ac- 
complish what he has no doubt bravely and patriotically under- 
taken. Were he to prove himself as efficient in administration 
as he is eloquent in debate, he could hardly hope to save the Re- 
public; it is already doomed. But he stands in the presence of 
the great opportunity that comes to one man in many millions, 
and only once: it may be in him to save his country and his 
fame—or the one may be buried beneath the ruins of the other. 


THE Japanese Government seems to be making a mistake, in its 
eagerness for reform. A disturbance broke out recently in the 
district of Chikuzen, which was the natural result of the foolish 
interference of the authorities in petty matters. Not content 
with adopting many of the customs and features of Western civil- 
ization, the Government has been busying itself about the domestic 
life and dress of the common people. The use of mats in the 
houses has been abolished by decree, and the European and 
American method of wearing the hair enforced under a penalty. 
This is a serious mistake, and makes one doubt the practical wis- 
dom of the Reform party, which now controls affairs. That the 
mat must give way before the spring mattress, and the pig-tail 
vanish in due time, there can be no doubt; but nothing 
but danger to the progress of real improvement can result 
from the attempt prematurely to banish the one or cut off the 
other. Indeed, one’s sympathy is entirely with the unfortunate 
people. Imagine a Japanese gentleman to whose heart the cus- 
toms of his fathers are dear, sitting on his mat and clinging 
desperately to his back hair, while the inexorable minions of the 
law, clad in the blue coats of metropolitan police, stand over 
him, scissors in hand, ready to force his unwilling person into that 
picturesque costume known to diplomacy as ‘‘the simple dress of 
an American citizen.’’ What must be his feelings when the cold 
steel separates him and his greasy top-knot forever; or, when he 
sits matless on the floor, and contemplates his broadcloth breeches 
and his swallow-tailed coat! It is no wonder that the spirit of 
rebellion makes havoc in his heart. It is a picture too melancholy 
to contemplate, and we forbear. 
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TuE speech of Jefferson Davis, at the meeting of the Southern 
Historical Society, at the White Sulphur Springs, has given rise 
to much unfavorable comment. Asa speech it was partly untruth- 
ful, wholly undignified, and in the worst possible taste. Had it 
been Mr. Davis’ desire to throw contempt upon himself and fresh 
burdens upon the South, he could hardly have chosen a better 
method. A few Southern journals echoed faintly that part of the 
speech in which he declared that the South was ‘‘ cheated and not 
conquered,’’ and expressed his satisfaction that the women of the 
South, at least, were not ‘‘ reconstructed ;’’ but the majority of 
them commenced to cry out against such sentiments and belabor 
the speaker. In both of these courses a few were sincere, and one 
good result may flow from Mr. Davis’ speech. He has angered 
many of his former friends, and from two different motives none 
will in future care to seem his followers. 


THE managers of the Centennial Exhibition are hard at work. 
They have divided the country into sections and appointed com- 
mittees to canvass the people in them and arouse their interest in 
the great national Festival. In Pennsylvania they have inaugu- 
rated a series of public meetings, beginning with one at Williams- 
port, at which the subscription allotted to the county of which 
that is the chief town was readily filled. In all parts of the 
country the work is under way. The ladies, too, are aroused. 
The Executive Committee of the Women’s Auxiliary Centennial 
Commission have issued a stirring appeal to the women of the 
United States. In this they call upon their sisters in every town 
and county in the United States to assist them in their undertak- 
ing. They have appointed sub-committees everywhere, and are 
thoroughly well organized. In every great patriotic work, the 
women of America have taken a leading part: in the purchase of 
Mount Vernon; in the erection of the monument on Bunker 
Hill. And there can be no doubt that the appeal of these earnest- 
hearted women in aid of the Centennial Celebration will meet with 
answers from all parts of the land. 


GENERAL Benjamin F. Butler is not nominated for Governor 
of Massachusetts. Yet, on the whole, he comes out of the Con- 
vention stronger, even after this second defeat, than before. He 
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has displayed remarkable tact and self-control, and very great 
ability ; and when to these are added his skill in all the arts of 
the demagogue, his unparalleled effrontery, and his insensibility 
to shame, there is no knowing how successful he may not be in 
further using and abusing the good-nature of hiscountrymen. The 
way in which he extricated himself from his difficult position, and, 
pocketing all insults and affronts, advocated the resolutions which 
were intended to crush him, took the breath out of his opponents, 
_ and the sting out of their victory. Bold, selfish, unscrupulous, un- 
stable, without convictions, or principle, he is the personification 
of all that is evil in American politics, and when he can do what 
he has done in model Massachusetts, men may perhaps be excused 
who tremble for the future. There are, to-day, high-toned, hon- 
orable, able men, glad and ready to serve their countrymen for 
their country’s sake, whose influence, in an educated, sensible, 
patriotic community, is as nothing against Butler’s. They seem 
to represent the past; he is the outgrowth of the times. 

The political world is otherwise dull. The Democratic Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, at the dictation of certain prominent 
members of the party, have nominated five respectable gentlemen 
for the local offices. There was some kicking in the traces, but, 
on the whole, the nominations were ratified without difficulty. 
The names are unexceptionable, but entirely without popularity 
or weight, and their defeat is inevitable. ‘There was an opportu- 
nity for the Democrats to effect some practical good, and perhaps 
a change in municipal matters, by cordially endorsing the nomi- 
nees of the Reformers, and it would have been an evidence, sadly 
needed, that their talk about reform was sincere. Nor would this 
have been difficult or improper. Two of the nominees are Dem- 
gcrats, and all of them men of the highest character; and surely 
the gentlemen who accepted Mr. Greeley, last year, with enthusi- 
asm, might vote for an honest Republican, this fall, without se- 
vere twinges of conscience. But they proved unequal to the op- 
portunity ; clinging, for the hundredth time, to the delusion that 
there is some charm in the name and record of Democracy, fit and 
likely to work miracles. And so we find them again in their his- 
toric position, waving their red flag once more before the Repub- 
lican bull, unmindful. of unnumbered tossings. Meanwhile the 
Reformers are active, and if their fellow-citizens, in whose be- 
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half they labor, can be awakened to understand their duty, and 
then do it, we may find the balance of power in the Reformers’ 
hands. 


Earty in July the body of an unknown man was taken from 
the Schuylkill to the Morgue, and having been exposed for iden- 
tification, was ordered to be buried. A certificate of having re- 
ceived the body for burial, was given by the superintendent of the 
burial ground, and nothing more was thought of the matter. Soon 
afterward, however, the police, stimulated by a reward, discovered 
that the body was that of a wealthy countryman, named Munce, 
and that it had been delivered to one of the medical schools for 
dissection. This led to investigation, and resulted in the arrest 
of several parties connected with the Morgue and the burial 
ground. As luck would have it, the matter came to light at the 
moment when the Government was commencing to destroy the 
old University building, in order to build a new post-office on the 
site. Some one discovered the body of the unfortunate Munce 
in the vaults of the University; it was found that the coroner or 
his assistant had sold the body to the physicians; and on a sud- 
den the community, like another wife of Bluebeard, awoke to the 
horrid discovery that the vaults of the college were full of the 
mutilated remains of those useful individuals who have, for a long 
series of years, contributed to the advancement of science and 
the medical education of long-haired young men. There was a 
universal expression of horror; the general heart was stirred ; the 
popular hair stood on end. But the coroner justified the sale by 
quoting an act of Assembly, and displayed extraordinary acquaint- 
ance with the intricacies of that branch of jurisprudence known 
as ‘‘Crowner’s quest law.’’ It was shown that the bodies were 
chiefly those of persons who, having been in their lives altogether 
unlovely, were in death justifiably divided ; the arrested officials 
were discharged from custody, and the people began to breathe 
again. At this writing the excitement has subsided; men are not 
surprised that in a medical school such things should be, and the 
government architect is lett alone with the problem of how to dis- 
pose of the property so generously “thrown in’’ to the bargain 
by the University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE big balloon has burst and the secret of the aerial passage 
is not yet discovered. An attempt was made on the roth of 
September to inflate the bag, but the wind was too high and it 
was unsuccessful. On the 12th it was renewed. Several hundred 
thousand feet of gas were forced in, when the wretched material 
of which the balloon was made split with a loud report, and in an 
instant the huge bag lay flat upon the ground. The predictions 
of Professor Wise cannot now be verified, and like many another 
enthusiast, his theory may only be proven by some later and more 
fortunate man. The fact seems to be that his wishes and direc- 
tions were systematically disregarded in the matter. Instead of 
being built under cover, the balloon was left in the open air: 
common muslin was used instead of the best silk, and the varnish 
was of an inferior quality. The boat, too, was not built as he 
desired, and the poor man was treated very shabbily all around. 
He is much to be congratulated that his declaration that the bal- 
loon would burst, was verified before it was under way. His 
position in any event could not have been pleasant, for it is said 
his companion, Mr. Donaldson, has become his bitter enemy. 
The situation of these gentlemen, thus mutually embittered, 
hanging five thousand feet above the earth, would hardly have 
been agreeable, and reminds one of the Kilkenny cats of pugna- 
cious memory. For a time at least they can now remain on terra 
firma, and fight out their fight on approved principles. All 
weapons are here at their disposal. Better still, the newspapers 
are open to them. Of course many are disappointed who hoped 
to see made a serious attempt to solve Mr. Wise’s theory. The 
blame of the failure is evidently not his, but the chance will 
hardly be vouchsafed to him again. 


On Thursday the 18th of this September, at about half-past 
eleven o’clock in the morning, began what many think one of the 
greatest crises of our commercial history, Like its predecessors of 
37 and ’57, it came without sign or warning, and though now it 
is not impossible to discover the reasons which led to it, no one, 
the most watchful, the most foreseeing, was really prepared for the 
catastrophe. At present.writing it is generally thought that all 
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danger is over, and before this reaches our readers the panic of 
1873 will probably be a thing of the past; so with a very brief 
Teview of the succession of causes which have brought about 
the great misfortune, we will wait till, in a later number, we 
can treat the subject with the fullness of detailit calls for. ‘To go 
what may seem far back, the close of the rebellion found us with 
high prices, an ample currency, and trade with its war-impetus not 
yet exhausted. The first question of which the country demanded 
settlement, was the relation between coin and paper, and to bring 
the values of these two together, to set us in an advantageous light 
before the world. The then Secretary of the Treasury began a 
system of contraction, whose most important effects were, amid 
the excitements of the gold gambling, almost if not quite lost 
sight of. More than a year ago, however, we found ourselves in 
the position of having too little currency for our business needs, 
and yet dreading an artificial and sudden increase of it by the 
Government. Of the two alternatives we have chosen or have 
had chosen for us the former, and a tightened money market has 
been a fixed fact. In this we have one of the two contributing 
causes of the present shock. The other is soon told. Inaword, 
unfinished railroads subsisting upon borrowed money, when 
money was dearest ; with insufficient capital and no paying trade, 
their promoters have ruined themselves by loans which were too 
great to be safely guaranteed, and which the community, what- 
ever may have been the case with the individual lenders, could 
not afford to make. As to the future, we hazard no guesses; to 
issue sweeping predictions as to the collapse of all new railroad 
bonds, is as foolish as to pretend that Northern Pacifics are not 
hurt. What effect the panic will have had upon the merchants, 
it is impossible to say one way or the other, but, up to this 
time, not a single failure of a merchant or manufacturer has been 
recorded. The banks have come through unscathed, with but an 
exception or two. Let us therefore look the situation in the face, 
and take courage. 


el 
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MYTHS OF THE THUNDERSTORM. 


N the Shah-Nameh of Firdusi, it is related that Persia having 
been invaded and desolated by an Assyrian king Zohak, 
groaned for many years under a most cruel despotism, until 
Feridun, a prince of the royal family, heading a revolt against 
the tyrant, drove him from the country, and defeated and slew 
him in a great battle. The accounts which Firdusi and other 
Persian writers give of Zohék and Feridun, abound in fabulous 
details which prevent their being accepted as in all respects his- 
torical. The reign of Zohak is said, for example, to have lasted 
a thousand years. He is described, too, as not merely a monster 
of cruelty and iniquity, but as bodily deformed in a most revolt- 
ing manner. Upon each of his shoulders was a hideous cancer, 
which some accounts magnified into a serpent’s head, adding that 
these appendages had sprung up in consequence of a kiss from 
Satan himself, and that they required to be fed daily with the 
brain of a human being. But on the whole, the history of these 
kings presents no greater difficulties than does a vast deal of tra- 
ditionary history, and they might, perhaps, still maintain their 
position as historical personages about whom a mist of fable had 
collected, but for certain pass ages in the Zend-Avesta which throwa 
singular light upon their story. In this ancient Persian scripture 
we meet with several allusions to the slaying of a serpent Dahék 
by a mythic hero Zhraetaona. The exploit is merely alluded to 
as a well-known occurrence, but we learn from these references to 
it that Dahaék was an immense serpent ‘‘ with three mouths, three 
tails, six eyes, fa thousand scales (or rings), who was destroying the 
good creation.’’ It is easy todiscover both in the name and in the 
description the Zohak of later times. We see at once the source 
of histwo cancers orserpent heads, and ofthe thousand years during 
which he reigned. Furthermore, it appears upon a careful ex- 
amination that the name Feridun is only a corrupt and later form 
of Thraétaona, which removes all room for doubt that the his- 
torical legend is simply a perversion of this myth. The story 
can be traced still farther. The combat with Dahak is spoken of 
as having taken place in ‘‘ Varena the four-cornered.’’ As a geo- 
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graphical designation, the name Varena is wholly obscure, but it is 
full of significance when it is seen to be the same word as the 
Sanscrit vartima and the Greek ouranos, heaven. The Hindu 
Vedas throw light upon it and fix the true locality of this combat, 
the memory of which had thus early become confused. TZhrae- 
taona, it has been shown, is the same hero as the Hindu Z7i#a, 
who is named in the Vedas as one of the slayers of Vritra, and the 
character of this monster is too well marked to admit of doubt; he 
is the demon of the thunder-cloud. The combat between Trita 
and Vritra, or as it more commonly occurs, between Indra and 
Vritra, which is here found in the shape of an historical legend in- 
woven into the history of Persia, is simply that ever-recurring 
natural phenomenon to which we still sometimes refer as a war or 
strife of the elements. 

The immense advance made in the study of mythology, since 
the knowledge gained through the science of language has rendered 
a systematic method of comparison possible, is strikingly illus- 
trated by this instance in which a traditional warfare between two 
kings melts away into a mere phenomenal occurrence. Taken 
singly, the three legends, or myths, given above, were necessarily 
regarded from different points of view, and admitted of a variety 
of explanations. The story of Zohik and Feridun, despite its 
evidently fabulous details, could hardly be regarded otherwise than 
as a peversion of actual history ; the serpent Dahak was one of those 
monsters of which even a recent writer, not having before his 
eyes the fear of comparative mythology, remarks, ‘‘ we are almost 
tempted to believe that such ideas are vague reminescences of ante- 
diluvian animals ;’’ while the myth of Trita and Vritra might be 
dismissed as a fancy peculiar to Hindu mythology. But when 
these three myths are placed side by side, and are proved by the 
identity of the names occurring in them and by other minute points 
of resemblance, not noticed above, to be absolutely the same myth 
in different stages of its formation, a new light begins to break 
upon the character of mythology. It is seen to be unsafe to pass 
judgment upon a myth in the shape in which it happens to be 
found, without first looking after its antecedents ; that it may be 
the resultant of a long series of metamorphosing forces which have 
caused it to develop into something which its germ would have 
given very little reason to anticipate. Further examination re- 
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veals the fact that these changes are never arbitrary, but may be 
accounted for as the results of many co-operating causes; and thus 
the study of mythology rises to the dignity of a science. 

The results of comparative mythology may be roughly summed 
up in two propositions, which, notwithstanding widely diverse 
opinions regarding the extent to which each is to be accepted as 
a solution of mythology, are held by all comparative mythologists 
as settled beyond question. The first is that the source of all 
mythology is in that crude conception of the constitution of nature 
which led the primeval man to look upon natural phenonvena as 
the work of agents thinking, willing, and acting like himself, and 
to speak of them accordingly ; the second, that the transforming 
agent which made myths out of observed facts, thus conceived and 
spoken of, was language through its failing to retain these con- 
ceptions fixed to their true objects, but allowing them, so to 
speak, to break off and become meaningless save as stories. 

Before illustrating these results of comparative mythology by 
a variety of myths and superstitious notions, which have been 
traced with more or less directness to one of the most impressive 
of natural phenomena, it may be well to advert more particularly 
to that inherent weakness of language which made the passage to 
mythology not only easy, but unavoidable. A single, although 
important point, will be sufficient to be noticed here. This is the 
fact that names being in their origin simply descriptive terms, 
mere epithets, which sought to distinguish an cbject by means of 
some prominent mark, might be multiplied indefinitely, at the 
same time that there was a constant liability to mistake the object 
to which they belonged, and thus to lose sight entirely of their 
original application. Many epithets for the winds, the sunshine, 
the clouds, might be used in speaking of certain phenomena of 
these, yet gradually lose their meaning even while retained in use, 
and come to be regarded finally as the names of deities. To 
illustrate, we still find it convenient to distinguish between a d/ast 
of wind, a gust, a breeze, etc., while we have another word, wnd, 
which includes them all. These names, which were at first mere 
epithets, have now become fixed in meaning, and could hardly 
give birth to mythology. But if we were obliged still to speak of 
the blast as the mauler, the howler, the /eaper, the whistler, the 
swift-one, etc., at the same time that we spoke of these as persons, 
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even although we did not distinctly conceive them to be such, the 
confusion which would inevitably result is obvious. None of these 
epithets is so peculiarly significant of a blast of wind that its 
application might not easily be overlooked, and in place of a 
mere name for the wind we might soon have on hand a mythic 
mauler, or wrestler, the action of the blast having become trans- 
formed into his exploits. A lively interest in such exploits would 
be the only condition necessary to ensure the preservation of this 
myth, until the modifications it underwent in becoming localized 
and altered to suit a change of tastes and circumstances, had in 
time covered up nearly every trace of its origin. 

This genesis of a mythic legend implies a certain indistinctness 
and confusion of ideas which it might be difficult to comprehend, 
were not this state of mind fully exemplified by the characteristic 
traits of savage thought at the present day. We can detect this 
formative process still going on. The Chippeway Indian is never 
tired of referring to the adventures and the queer tricks of Paup- 
puk-kewiss, the mad-cap. When the winter wind whistles around 
the lodge, and drives the snow in at the crevices, it is a standing 
remark with him that Paup-puk kewiss is gathering his harvest. 
He tells how Paup-puk-kewiss traverses the prairie, or the forest, 
amusing himself and his companion as he goes with occasional 
feats of agility, such as whirling around on one foot and raising 
a cloud of dust and leaves, or leaping over trees and scattering 
their foliage to the wind; how, on arriving at a lodge, he leaps 
over it and astonishes its inmates by his unexpected appearance ; 
how he once played a trick upon Manabozho, visiting his lodge 
and overturning everything in it, and killing his chickens; and 
when Manabozho pursued him, led him a long chase, performing 
the most fantastic tricks as he went. Other acts ascribed to Paup- 
puk-kewiss have a less obvious import, but such as these indicate 
clearly that he is not yet fully dissevered in the mind of the Chip- 
peway from the eddying wind. The nursery myth of Jack Frost 
is hardly more transparent. And yet, so long as he remains the 
hero of the story, his personality is as complete as is that of any 
hero of the Greek mythology.! 





19choolcraft, who tells the story of Paup-puk-kewiss, observes that the name 
seems to contain the same root as paup-puk kenay, a grasshopper. (Algic Re- 
searches, I., p. 201.) This root is, without doubt, significant of /eaping or 
springing, which will account for i.s having yielded names both for the grass 
hopper and for a gust of wind. 
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In this nascent state a large portion of the Hindu mythology 
still remained at the time when the Vedic hymns were composed, 
and it was this circumstance which gave the first hints to compara- 
tive mythology, and led finally to the discovery of the true source 
and character of the kindred mythologies of Europe, which had 
in the main become wholly unintelligible. One or two instances 
will set this fact in a striking light. In the Vedic mythology there 
is a class of divinities called maruts, who are the attendants of 
Indra, especially in his great exploit with Vritra. The character 
of the maruts is as transparent as that of the Chippeway Paup- 
puk-kewiss. They are the storm-winds, as is apparent in almost 
every act ascribedto them. They were recognized as such by the 
Hindus themselves, and the meaning of their name, derived from 
a root still preserved in the English mar, mash maui, is a further 
confirmation of this fact. But while in India the name Maruz 
remained as little more than a name for the stormy blast, the 
Latin branch of the Aryan family, although it kept the name, lost 
sight entirely of its original application, and no proposition would 
have sounded to a Roman more absurd than that Mars (Mart-is), 
his god of war, had at one time been only the storm-wind. Yet 
the fact is now beyond question. Another name found in the 
Vedas as a name for the wind in its more gentle nature, is ardhu, 
or ribhu. The true character of the Ribhus had nearly become 
forgotten even by the Hindus, but it can be detected by unmis- 
takable marks. These divinities appear most prominently as cun- 
ning workmen, who built the chariot and horses of Indra, and 
gave other proofs of their marvelous skill. 4réhu, transliterated 
into Greek according to well ascertained laws of phonetic change, 
becomes Orpheu-s, the name of one of the culture-heroes of the 
Greeks, the founder of music, at the notes of whose enchanting 
lyre rocks and trees nodded, and even the forest beasts gathered 
from far and near—a fable which still preserves a reminiscence of 
the true character of Orpheus as the forest-breeze. In the North- 
ern mythologies the ardhus reappear as the Norse a/far, our elves, 
and the old German a/éen or e/ben, cunning and unseen workers 
of mischief, whose original is thus shown to have been the winds, 
although without the key we should hardly have guessed it. 

In this manner, with the Vedas as a hand-book for constant 
reference, and with the science of language as his indispensable 
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guide, the comparative mythologist has penetrated this ‘‘ mystery 
of mysteries’? which had for ages haunted philosophers and stu- 
dents of history, and has been the first to give a straightforward 
and consistent account of its hidden things. Without attempting 
to follow him through all the intricate windings of this new field 
of discovery, where the clue often fails him, and he is obliged to 
advance with caution and in more or less uncertainty, let us select 
for the purpose of estimating his labors some portion of this 
field in which they have been rewarded with the most marked 
success. 

Next to the phenomena of light and darkness, out of which has 
sprung an immense array of mythic conceptions, there is no phe- 
nomenon which has left so deep an impress upon mythology as the 
thunderstorm, and none without exception whose true ré/e in 
mythology is less a matter of debate among comparative mythol- 
ogists themselves. A phenomenon at once grand and terrible, 
and occurring with apparently capricious irregularity, it was a 
mystery which must in the very earliest times have pressed earn- 
estly for a solution, at the same time that its attendant circum- 
stances, the blackness of the clouds, the quick dart of the light- 
ning, the crash of the thunder, the unseen stroke, presented many 
analogies with familiar objects to aid imagination in shaping its 
first theories, All of these features. of the thunderstorm have, 
either singly or combined, left their impress upon mythology. 
We may begin with a view of the storm suggested by its general 
aspect—that of a battle. We, who can still speak of an elemental 
war, or, using a bolder’ simile, of the artillery of heaven, can 
readily comprehend the ground upon which this view rested ; 
bnt a combat in mythic times does not take place between elements. 
There must be combatants of the human or the brute type, and 
there must be, too, an object of contention, for neither men nor 
gods fight without cause, and to assign these was the first step 
towards mythology. The combat between Indra and Vritra has 
already been referred to, and, as the earliest form of an Aryan 
myth which gave,birth to a whole cycle of legends, will require 
to be examined more fully ; but it may assist to gain a clear in- 
sight into the true character of this ancient myth if we start from 
one which is still current. The Dakota Indians still look upon 
the thunderstorm as a battle. To them it is the never-ending war- 
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are between the god of the waters and the Thunder-bird. ‘‘Ever,’’ 
they say, ‘‘will Unktahe, the god of the waters, and Wahkeon, 
thunder, do battle against each other. Sometimes the thunder- 
birdsare conquerors ; often the god of the waters chases his enemies 
back to the distant clouds.’’! This struggle is to the Dakota no 
mere simile under which he has symbolized an incomprehensible 
phenomenon, but a genuine battle between beings in whose real 
existence he has the most orthodox faith The Thunder-bird is 
one of hishighest gods. He carves or paints its image as a charm 
on his househould utensils, and wears it worked in porcupine 
quills among his ornaments. Nothing can shake his belief in it, 
which many things tend to confirm. The thunder is the clapping 
of its wings; the lightning, its bright tracks as it darts among 
the clouds; and sometimes he even finds the track of this mysterious 
bird in the snow, and then he is sure of having a good hunting 
season. ‘The cause assigned by the Dakotas for this eternal war- 
fare between Unktahe and Wahkeon might raise a smile, were 
not the vanity it evidences a weakness common to all nations. It 
is for the purpose of deciding a point of no less moment than 
which of the two shall be the supreme god of the Dakotas ; but 
the fact that one of the combatants is the god of the waters and 
the other is a bird, points to an earlier and different conception. 
That the original Thunder-bird was the cloud itself, although it 
has now come to be something quite distinct from the cloud, can 
hardly be doubted when we consider how frequently the clouds 
appear under the forms of birds in mythology. The name Wah- 
keon, besides, points directly to this fact, and gives also the clue 
to what at first seems a forced comparison. It means, according 
to Mrs. Eastman, ‘‘All-flyer,’’ and is not only used as a name for 
thunder, but is a generic name for birds of all kinds. The confu- 
sion is seen to spring from the circumstance that a single point of 
resemblance has led to birds and clouds receiving the same name. 
The white cirrus clouds, which floated, continually changing 
shape, in the heaven-sea of the Vedic mythology, were called 
Apsaras, water-goers, and they became the ‘‘ swan-maidens’’ of 
later legend. In the Tartar mythology the dark clouds assumed 
the character of ravens; and the immense Roc, which in the 
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Arabian tale of Sinbad the Sailor darkens the whole heavens with 
its wings, owes its origin, without doubt, to the black thunder- 
cloud, and is therefore identical with the Dakota Thunder-bird. 
The battle between Unktahe and Wahkeon thus is resolved into a 
struggle between the rain-god and the cloud, and may be regarded 
as the same conception which in India developed somewhat dif- 
ferently into the battle between Indra and the malignant demon 
who has stolen and shut up the rain. 

This battle is Indra’s great exploit. Allusions to it are of con- 
stant occurrence in the Vedas. It is a theme rarely omitted from 
the hymns in his praise, and we even find Indra himself contest- 
ing with the Maruts the honors of the victory, and taunting them 
with having deserted him. Indra’s opponent is variously named 
Vritra, Ahi, Namuchi, Urana, etc., but under whatever name and 
form the monster is met with he is the same demon who is imag- 
ined to exist in the thurder-cloud. The attack upon him is for 
the purpose of releasing the rain, which he has stolen and hid 
away, and allowing it to fall upon the parched and suffering fields. 
The undertaking is one from which even Indra might shrink un- 
aided, and he calls the other gods to his assistance. . He prepares 
himself for the conflict with draughts of the exhilarating soma 
juice, and the combined troop of the gods advances upon the demon 
who lies growling and awaiting the onset. At the first blast of 
Vritra’s breath, the companions of Indra, all except the faithful 
Maruts, become affrighted and desert him ; still he advances reso- 
lutely and the battle opens. The terrible thunderbolts of Indra’ 
fall thick and heavy ; the whole earth trembles; even Tvashtri, 
the Hindu Vulcan, who had forged the thunderbolts, is affrighted 
at their fearful effect. For awhile the contest remains doubtful, 
for Vritra on his side is well provided with arms; but at length 
Indra’s efforts are crowned with success. ‘The demon is slain, and 
the rain is released, and falls to the earth in torrents. 

The climate of India was peculiarly adapted to the growth of a 
myth like this.’ ‘‘ At the close of thelong, hot weather,’’ says Dr. 
Muir,! ‘‘ when every one is longing for rain to moisten the earth 
and cool the atmosphere, it is often extremely tantalizing to see 
the clouds collecting and floating across the sky, day after day, 
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without discharging their contents. And in the early ages, when 
the Vedic hymns were composed, it was an idea quite in conso- 
nance with the other general conceptions which their authors 
entertained, to imagine that some malignant influence was at work 
in the atmosphere, to prevent the fall of the showers of which their 
parched fields stood so much in need. It was but a step farther 
to personify both this hostile power and the benevolent agency 
by which it was at length overcome.’’ As has been seen, this 
hostile power was conceived under a variety of forms which appear 
as so many distinct enemies of Indra, yet are easily shown to be 
in reality different conceptions of the same imaginary being. As 
Vritra, a name formed from var, to cover, to conceal, it was 
simply a vaguely imagined demon—the Concealer. As Ahi it 
was a serpent ; sometimes a loud-roaring serpent with three heads, 
and even with a hundred heads. As Urana it was a giant mon- 
ster with ‘‘nine and ninety arms.’’ The destruction of this 
demon, although most commonly considered the work of Indra, 
was not always ascribed to him. Sometimes the Maruts alone are 
said to have slain Vritra. Other divinities are also named as his 
slayers, either alone or as Indra’s assistants. One of these, Trita, 
is thought by Prof. Haug to represent a form of this myth ante- 
rior to the time when Indra, who is a deity peculiar to the Hindu 
mythology, had assumed the prominent position which he here 
occupies. This Trita, it has been seen, appears in the Persian 
mythology. His surname, Aptya, derived from af, water, shows 
him to have been a rain-god, and therefore the most proper deity 
to combat the demon who had stolen the rain. At other times, 
this malignant power was not conceived as single, but the dearth 
of rain was attributed to a class of evil spirits, the Asuras, who 
had driven away the rain-giving cows (the clouds), and shut them 
up in the caves of the mountain (the dark cloud which lowered on 
the hcrizon). To recover the cows Indra makes war upon the 
Asuras. 

These Vedic battles are most vividly portrayed with a variety 
of imagery borrowed from the appearance of the heavens, and 
are full of interest from the light which they reflect upon many 
obscure portions of the kindred mythology of the West. The 
clouds are styled the mountain homes of the Asuras, their cities, 
their rock-built castles. Indra is said to espy his enemies sitting 
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on the mountain tops, or attempting to scale the heavens. He 
hurls them back with his thunderbolts, and overturns and de- 
molishes their cities. Hardly a circumstance, or an image which 
could be suggested to a lively imagination stimulated by a con- 
viction of the near presence of contending powers has been omitted 
from the description of this elemental warfare. With this key 
before us it is impossible to miss the meaning of the war between 
Zeus and the Gigantes who attempted thrice to scale the heavens 
by piling mountain upon mountain. 
——Pelio Ossam, 
Scilicet, atque Ossa frondosum involvere Olympum : 

or not to recognize in the Greek Hecatoncheires, Hundred-handed, 
and in the Norse Giants who were forever making war upon Thor and 
receiving for their rashness the terrible blows ofhis hammer Midlnir, 
a near kin if not the lineal descendants of the Hindu Urana. The 
comparison of the rain-clouds to cows which are stolen and hidden 
in a mountain cave, has furnished M. Breal with a clue to the 
myth of Hercules and Cacus. Cacus was a famous robber who 
dwelt in a cave in the gloomy recess es of the forest of Mt. Aven- 
tine. He was accustomed to issue forth from this haunt and ravage 
the surrounding country until, having stolen some of the cattle 
with which Hercules was returning after his conquest of Geryon, 
he met his deserts, being tracked to his den and there strangled 
by this hero. 

But that form of Vritra which left the most marked impression 
upon the mythologies of the West was its serpent or dragon form. 
There seems to have been a peculiar fascination about this unearth- 
ly monster which preserved the memory of it down to the very 
latest times of story-telling. The combat with the dragon has 
been the most trying test of courage and has been ascribed only to 
the most redoubtable of heroes. In later times it assumed so nearly 
the appearance of an allegory that the dragon has been held to be 
no more than a symbol of evil or wickedness. But while it can- 
not be denied that in medieval mythology it did have to a great 
extent this symbolic import, still the earliest forms under which 
the dragon appears in Europe, bear unmistakable indications of 
its true source. Its original character as a demon who has with- 
held the rain is, it is true, entirely lost sight of, yet so much of 
the myth has been preserved that the dragon is nearly always 
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found in the character of a guardian either of a spring of water, 
in which form it most closely resembles Vritra, or of a treasure. 
As Python, it guards the spring of Delphi until slain by Apollo, the 
representative of Indra. It keeps watch over the golden fleece at 
Colchis, and over the golden apples in the garden of the Hespe- 
rides. In the northern mythology it appears as the serpent Fafnir, 
who is the guardian over an immense treasure of gold and who is 
slain by Sigurd, and in the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf we find 
the same serpent watching over a treasure which had been buried 
in a mountain by an ancient prince. We shall discover presently 
the true character of these treasures which the dragon is supposed 
to guard. In another rd/e the dragon appears simply as a fell 
monster who ravages a country carrying off men and cattle. 
The source of this conception has already been pointed out in ad- 
verting to the story of Hercules and Cacus. It is the same occu- 
pation in which the Asuras were engaged when they sought to 
ruin the labors of the husbandman by driving off the rain-giving 
cows. The Lernean Hydra and the fiery Chimzra were monsters 
of this kind. Of a somewhat more tragic cast was the story of 
the Athiopian sea-monster from whom Perseus rescued Andro- 
meda—a story which, passing into the medieval mythology, be- 
came the legend of St. George and the dragon. 

If, recurring tothe prototype of these dragons of mythology, 
we seek an explanation of this conception of the cloud-demon as 
a serpent, we shall not be long in finding it. The frequency with 
which the simile orthe symbol of the serpent, having a more or less 
clear connection with the thunderstorm, is met with in other than 
the Aryan mythologies, shows that the idea has some simple 
and obvious source ; and this, without question, is the appearance 
of the lightning, either from its quick darting motion like the 
vibrating of a serpent’s tongue, or, as seems the preferable expla- 
nation, from its zig-zag course, suggestive of the form or the trail 
of aserpent. The Indians of Canada explained the thunderstorm 
as the efforts of a manito to vomit up an immense serpent which he 
had swallowed, and, in confirmation of this belief, asserted that 
they had often found a serpent coiled at the foot of a tree which 
had been struck by lightning. The symbols of the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl were the serpent and the flint-stone, which Dr. Brin- 
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ton,! after a careful discussion, explainsto have been significant of 
the lightning and the thunderbolt. But we need not search bar- 
barous mythologies for further light upon this point, when we find 
the same image of the lightning in modern poetry. Schiller has 
unconsciously solved the riddle of the dragon by a parallel one 
which is easily guessed : 


Unter allen Schlangen ist eine, 
Auf Erden nicht gezeugt, 
Mit der an Schnelle keine, 
An Wuth sich keine vergleicht. 
* * * * * 


Und dieses Ungeheuer 
Hat zweimal nie gedroht— 
Es stirbt im eignen Feuer : 
Wie’s todtet, ist es todt. 


Under a somewhat different, although kindred form, the light- 
ning appears in the Semitic mythology in the curious myth of the 
worm Schamir. ‘* As Solomon, thus ran the tale, was about to 
build the temple without the use of iron, (I. Kings, vi., 7) his 
wise men drew his attention to the stones of the high-priest’s 
breast-plate, which had been cut and polished by something 
harder than themselves. This was Schamir, which was able to 
cut where iron would not bite. Thereupon Solomon summoned 
the Spirits to inform him of the whereabouts of this substance. 
They told him Schamir was a worm of the size of a barley-corn, 
but so powerful that the hardest flint could not resist him. The 
spirits advised Solomon to seek Asmodeus, king of the devils, who 
could give him further information. When Solomon inquired 
where Asmodeus was to be met with, they replied that on a dis- 
tant mountain he had dug a huge cistern out of which he daily 
drank. Solomon then sent Benaiah with a chain on which was 
written the magic word ‘schem hammphorasch,’ a fleece of 
wool, and a skin of wine. Benaiah having arrived at the cistern 
of Asmodeus, undermined it and let off the water bya little hole, 
which he then plugged up with the wool; after which he filled 
the pit with wine. The evil spirit came as was his wont to the 
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cistern, and scented the wine. Suspecting treachery he refused 
to drink, and retired; but at length impelled by thirst, he drank, 
and, becoming intoxicated, was chained by Benaiah and carried 
away. Benaiah had no willing prisoner to conduct; Asmodeus 
plunged and kicked, upsetting trees and houses. In this manner 
he came near a hut in which lived a widow, and when she be- 
sought him not to injure her poor little cot, he turned aside, and 
in so doing broke his leg. ‘ Rightly,’ said the devil, ‘is it written: 
A soft tongue breaketh the bone?’ (Prov. xxv.) Anda da- 
ble botteux he has ever remained. When in the presence of Solo- 
mon, Asmodeus was constrained to behave with greater decorum. 
Schamir, he told Solomon, was the property of the Prince of the 
sea, and that prince entrusted none with the mysterious worm, 
except the moor-hen, which had taken an oath of fidelity to him. 
The moor-hen takes Schamir with her to the tops of the moun- 
tains, splits them and injects seeds, which grow and cover the 
naked rocks. If Solomon desired to possess himself of the worm, 
he must find the nest of the moor-hen, and cover it with a plate 
of glass, so that the mother could not get at her young without 
breaking the glass. She would seek Schamir for the purpose, and 
the worm must be obtained from her.’”! 

It would lead us too far to examine here the various forms which 
this myth of the mysterious worm Schamir assumed, or to notice 
all the circumstances which point to the identity of this worm 
with the lightning. But with this hint of the true character of 
the myth, we shall have little difficulty in recognizing as the pro- 
totype of the moor-hen, which brings this worm in its beak from 
the sea, the same bird which we have already found among the 
Dakota Indians—the thunder-cloud. It is from the beak of this 
bird that Schamir falls with such terrific force upon the mountain 
tops, rending them asunder, and shivering into fragments the 
hardest substances. It may seem strange, at first, that a bird of 
such grand proportions should have dwindled into an insignificant 
moor-hen, and that Schamir should have become no bigger than 
a barley-corn, but such transformations are of perpetual occur- 
rence in mythology, and are easily explained. The meaning of 
the myth once lost, the bird which brought Schamir became an 
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ordinary bird, and the particular one to which this instinct should 
be ascribed was left to be determined by the merest hint. The 
moor-hen was for some reason called maggar-tura, mountain- 
carver, and it was but a single step, therefore, to give it Schamir 
for its tool. Other legends made the bird a raven, an eagle, or 
an ostrich. Schamir does not always appear as a worm, but is 
sometimes described as a stone which a bird is able to find, and 
which, being laid upon the hardest substances, will break them in 
pieces. A fable, similar to this of the Schamir-bringer, is found 
in Europe, but is most probably of independent growth, although 
unquestionably it is to be referred to the same source. The mys 
terious worm is here represented by a plant of miraculous virtues, 
which the bird uses to remove obstacles which have by accident 
debarred it of access to its young. Aélian relates of the epops, 
or hoopoo, that a bird once had a nest in an old wall in which 
there was arent. The proprietor plastered over the crack. The 
hoopoo, finding that it could not get to its young, flew away in 
quest of a particular plant which it brought and applied to the 
plaster, which at once gave way and allowed her to enter. This 
was done on three several occasions. It was impossible to keep 
the rent closed up.! A similar instinct is ascribed by Pliny 
to the woodpecker, which, he says, can by this means open its 
hole, though it be plugged up never so tightly. Pliny adds the 
significant circumstance that the plug is driven out with an explce- 
sion. The same bird figures also in German tales. It was from 
the woodpecker that was to be obtained the ‘‘ springwort,’’ which 
possessed the marvelous property of enabling its finder to open 
mountains teeming with treasures; and this brings us to a class of 
legends and superstitions, in which Germany is inexhaustible, 
respecting plants of miraculous virtues, their connection with the 
bird being nearly or quite dissevered. 

The springwort, the luck-flower, and the divining-rod, or wish- 
rod, are held by German mythologers to be referable to a com- 
mon source ; they are all vegetable representatives or embodiments 
of the lightning. The evidence by which this view is supported, 
is too minute and circumstantial in its character to permit it to 
be introduced here. It may be summed up, however, as, first, a 
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parallelism between these German superstitions and certain prac- 
tices of the Hindus, the origin of which is more apparent ; 
secondly, a connection between many of these plants—such as the 
hazel, the mountain ash, the white-thorn—and the former worship 
of Thor, and the belief which still survives among the peasantry 
that they afford protection against lightning ; and lastly, that it is 
often discovered to have been an essential point in the supersti- 
tion that the plant should have grown from a seed dropped by a 
bird. This origin was ascribed to the rowan-tree, or mountain 
ash, which was believed to spring from a seed dropped into the 
crevices of the rock by a bird which here fills the office of the 
moor-hen in the myth of Schamir. A similar belief respecting 
the mistletoe gave this plant its sacred character in the eyes 
of the Druids, and led them to regard an oak upon which this 
parasite grew as having been expressly singled out by the gods. 
The hazel tree was sacred to Thor, and it is still a popular belief 
throughout the north of Europe that it is never struck by light- 
ning, and that it affords protection during a thunder storm. In 
some parts of Germany and Sweden it is believed that the serpent 
(a symbol of the lightning) cannot approach this tree, and that a 
touch with a hazel-rod will deprive a serpent of its venom. These 
and certain other plants were used as charms, and in divination 
in a great variety of ways. Sprigs or rods of the rowan-tree pos- 
sessed the property of resisting the attacks of witches, fairies, and 
other imps of darkness; rowan-rods were likewise used in ‘‘ quick- 
ening’’ calves—a ceremony performed by laying the rod upon 
various parts of the animal’s body, with the object of making of 
the animal a good milker. The divining-rod had the power of 
discovering mines, buried treasures, and hidden springs of water ; 
and the wish-rod, the same rod with a more extended use, enabled 
its possessor to secure all earthly blessings, health, wealth, favor 
—in short, everything which the heart could wish. 

The magic properties of these plants were possessed even in a 
greater degree by the fabulous ‘‘springwort’’ and ‘‘luckflower,” 
which, although in later times they were identified with particu- 
lar plants, were in earlier legends regarded as belonging to 
unknown species. The luckflower, like the springwort, enabled 
its fortunate finder to open mountains which teemed with treasures, 
and to help himself to them to his heart’s content. ‘The adven- 
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ture is commonly thus described. A man happens to find a 
beautiful flower, commonly a blue one, which he plucks and sticks 
in his hat. The mountain suddenly opens to admit him; he 
enters it and sees a lady clad in white, who bids him help himself 
freely to the gold coin which he sees before him. He fills his 
pockets and is about to leave, when she calls out to him: ‘‘ For- 
get not the best.’? Thinking she refers to the gold, he crams 
more nuggets into his pockets, and having now secured all the 
treasure he can carry away, hurries out of the entrance. The 
mountain closes suddenly behind him with a sound of thunder 
and cuts off his right heel. There is no longer any trace of the 
opening from which he has escaped so narrowly, and, when too 
late, he discovers that in his eagerness to secure gold, he dropped 
his hat with the flower upon it, and has thus lost the charm which 
might again open the treasure hall. 

This flower, which, in spite of the warning voice, is in these 
stories always forgotten, came finally to be identified with a par- 
ticular species of blue flower—the Forget-me-not—which owes its 
name to its supposed identity with the luck-flower, although the 
name acquired afterwards a sentimental meaning. 

In these adventures with the luck-flower the man escapes with 
his life ; but less fortunate was the shepherd who discovered the en- 
trance to the Ilsenstein. The story is this: A shepherd was one 
day walking across the IIlsenstein, in which lives an enchanted 
princess, when happening to rest upon his staff, which it seems was 
made of springwort, he saw the rock suddenly open and reveal to 
him the princess and her golden treasures. The rest of the story 
is told in the usual way. He fills his pockets with gold, and, 
mistaking the meaning of the warning, ‘‘ Forget not the best,’’ 
fills his hat also. Meanwhile his staff, which had opened the rock, 
rests unheeded against the side of the cavern where he had placed 
it on entering. Satisfied at length that he has secured all the 
treasure he can carry, he attempts to leave, when the sides of the 
rock slam together and cut him in two. 

A striking parallelism will be noticed between these German 
legends and the story of the robbers’ cave in the Arabian tale of 
the Forty Thieves. The same conception of a treasure-contain- 
ing mountain which may be miraculously opened, underlies them ; 
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and, more remarkable still, the talisman is in each case a plant. 
In the German legends the plant itself is used; in the Arabian 
tale the mere name, sesame, has sufficient potency. The use of 
this magic word gives Ali Baba free access to the robbers’ booty, 
and it is from having forgotten the kind of grain he is to name 
that Cassim finds himself hopelessly immured inthe cavern. This 
coincidence can hardly be accidental, and is an interesting one, 
even if no more than an instance of parallelism in mythic 
symbols, for there can scarcely be a doubt that these tales are 
fragments of the same primal myth. The Arabian tale, from its 
being a more perfect fragment, will afford a convenient point of 
departure in searching for this myth—the source of this belief in 
mountains which contain golden treasures, and which may be 
opened miraculously. It is the story of a cave into which robbers 
carry their booty, and which opens to a talisman which, we have 
reason to believe, represents lightning. To gain a more complete 
clue we may recur to the myth of the worm Schamir, represented 
here by sesame. 

When Schamir is said to rend the mountains, it is not quite 
certain, even after the true character of this worm has been dis 
covered, that we must understand the myth too literally. We 
have already seen what was meant in the Vedas hy the mountain 
homes of the Asuras. As the clouds lie banked along the horizon, 
their resemblance to distant mountains is so perfect that the dullest 
imagination could not fail to hit upon this comparison. It was 
into the caves of these mountains that the theiving Asuras drove 
the rain-giving cows. In a pastoral age the transition from the 
idea of cattle to that of treasures was an easy and natural one; 
and this idea once having become associated with the clouds, the 
magic touch of the sunlight which played upon them easily trans- 
formed this hoarded wealth of the Asuras into golden wealth. 
This was the golden treasure which the dragon of later times was 
supposed to guard ; the same gilded clouds were the golden fleece 
which hung in the grove of ASétes. With these ideas of a cloud- 
treasure to assist the imagination, it was but a single step to pic- 
ture the lightning, when for an instant it streamed down the side 
of this cloud-mountain, as a rent suddenly opened in the moun- 
tain and revealing the dazzling gold which lay within. Tested 
by the standard of the Vedic times, this image of the lightning 
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was a not unnatural one. But what may at first have been a 
mere simile, became a literal fact. The scene was brought down 
from the clouds; the mountain became an ordinary mountain, 
and the magic power which opened it was the lightning-plant. 

This Aryan conception of a cloud-mountain rent by the light- 
ning furnishes a very simple clue to an American myth which has 
already been partially noticed, and which, as showing how well 
grounded such ideas are in nature, may very appropriately close 
this series of illustrations. 

In alluding on a former page to the story of Paup-puk-kewiss, 
the manner in which this rogue was finally captured by Mana- 
bozho was not noticed, as at that point it would hardly have been 
recognized as a story of the wind. Paup-puk-kewiss, after the 
whole fund of his trickery had been exhausted, being still hard 
pressed by his pursuer, made directly for a high ledge of rocks 
which he saw before him on the border of a lake. The local 
manito, who resided in the rock, opened his door and received 
the fugitive. Manabozho came up and demanded of the manito 
the surrender of Paup-puk-kewiss. But the laws of hospitality are 
respected even by a manito; he refused to comply with the un- 
just demand of Manabozho. ‘‘ Very well,’’ said this deity, ‘I 
give you no longer than till night to live.’’ At these words the 
manito and his guests trembled, for they knew their doom was 
sealed ; but there was no help. As night came on, the dark 
clouds began to gather in the distancc, and the low rumble of the 
thunder betokened an approaching tempest. Gradually it came 
nearer; the thunder peals became louder and the forked light- 
nings flashed. At length the storm broke upon the precipice with 
resistless fury ; the solid rock split, tottered and fell, and under it 
were buried the bodies of Paup-puk-kewiss and the manito. 

If we will bear in mind that when the wind has died away, it is 
not unnatural to conceive it to have gone to the cloud, we shall 
hardly fail of recognizing in this overthrow of the manito and his 
guest, the same vengeance that Indra visited upon the Asuras, when 
with his thunderbolts he demolished their ‘‘ rock-built cities.” 
To strengthen this conclusion it may be added that the clouds are 
in mythology the usual home of the winds. The Thracian Or- 
pheus, who, as has been seen, was only a personification of the 
wind, dwelt in a mountain cave, # ¢., in a cave of the cloud- 
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mountain, and it was in the caves of a hollow mountain that 
Z£olus confined his winds. Indeed, there is a well known Ger- 
man legend which is based upon this conception, and which may 
be noticed as presenting in one point a striking parallel with the 
preceding Indian story. The Pied Piper of Hamlin is, it is 
hardly necsssary to say, like his more humble craftsman, Tom the 
Piper’s son, simply the wind. When his work is done he goes, 
like Paup-puk-kewiss, to the cloud mountain, or as the tradition 
has it, to the Koppelberg hill. But he does not go alone; like 
the Hindu Asura, he takes with him the treasures of the people— 
their most precious treasures, their children. Carried away liter- 
ally by the enchanting strains of the Piper’s music, the little ones 
follow him to his home; and, saddest of all, there is no Indra to 
bring them back, nor any charm to unlock the mountain. 


Many of the views above presented seem to rest upon a very 
insecure support, and have necessarily a questionable appearance. 
It will readily be understood that to have supported them pro- 
perly would have required an entrance upon details wholly beyond 
the limits and scope of the present article, the purpose of which 
has been, not to demonstrate, but simply to illustrate by a series 
of instances which could be conveniently grouped together, and 
respecting which there is a general agreement among comparative 
mythologists, the results of this new science. What little relates 
to American mythology may be permitted to stand upon its own 
merits. GEorGE S, JONEs. 


AD TORQUATUM—Horat. Carm., IV., vil. 


The snows have fled, and the grass is returning 
To cover the frozen fields ; 
The trees are unfolding the shadowy green 
Which the balmy Spring-time yields. 
The earth has put off her sombre attire. 
And the streamlets ripple by 
Their moonlit banks, where the graces and nymphs 
To their wanton dances hie. 
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The fleeting year and the swift gliding hour 
Should lead us full well to know 

That the days of our sojourn—the joys of earth— 
Pass away as winter’s snow, 

Which dissolves into mist with the breath of Spring 
By the wings of Zephyr borne, 

As the short-lived flowerets of Summer birth, 
Or the wealth of Autumn’s horn 

That must yield in turn to the Frost King’s touch 
In the cheerless winter day. 

Yet the months as they pass in their ceasless round, 
Restore these wrecks of decay ; 

But we, when at last we have taken our place 
In Pluto’s gloomy train, 

With Father Aineas, rich Tullus, and Ancus, 
Mere shadows and dust remain. 

And who can be sure that the will of the gods 
Another day may allot 

To renew all the joys which the present hour 
On fleeting pinions has brought ? 

Your spendthrift heir, too, will speedily squander 
The riches your care bestowed ; 

And when to the terrors of Minos’ award 
Your head in silence is bowed, 

Not all the persuasions which eloquence knows, 
Torquatus, nor pride of race, 

Nor piety’s pleadings can ever avail 
To move the judge in your case. 

Diana herself found but vain the attempt 
To bring back again to light 

Her much loved Hippolytus, shadow-bound there ; 
And nothing availed the might 

Of Theseus, the hero of Attica’s pride, 
To end Pirithous’ night. 


J. ANDREws Harris. 
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TRIAL BY JURY. 


HE extension of Prussian power over Germany, has neces- 
sarily produced a demand for the gradual unification of law 
throughout the whole empire. On many subjects this result was 
attained, at least in part, by aconference from the different German 
states, which prepared a German commercial code. Nowit isdone by 
the German Parliament, and all legislation is prepared by careful 
reports, discussing at length the questions at issue in the proposed 
changes. 1! One of these reports is on the comparative advantages 
of Trial by Jury, and the Schdffengerichte or court composed 
partly of lay judges and partly of law judges, and it is a very good 
specimen of the way in which work is done by the Prussian civil 
service. It is not a little curious thus to look at our old friend 
and palladium of liberty, Trial by Jury, on trial by the impartial 
judgment of German Jurists, and to see that it is put at a decided 
disadvantage as compared to a system which has only occasion- 
ally been tried in this country. In Pennsylvania it was pithily 
described as being a court made up of one lawyer and two honest 
men ; but even with this apparent advantage the experiment was 
soon given up, and that State, with all the others, being under 
what may be called the English common law system, has gone 
back to the simple rule of courts composed of one or more law 
judges, with Juries; yet there are frequent efforts made for re- 
form, and recent Constitutional Conventions, in Illinois and 
elsewhere, have made changes with a view to such a result. 
Trial by Jury is by no means so old in its present form as Black- 
stone would have it believed, but still it has had a fair share of in- 
fluence for at least three centuries, and is for good or evil one of 
the institutions least likely to be given up, however much it may 
be modified. In Germany it can hardly be said to be older than 
the Revolution of 1848, which, with so much of evil, also brought 
and left to Germany a great deal of good. It came, however, 
rather from France, where indeed it had been mainly adopted 
under the strong leaning for English laws and institutions which 





1Denkschrift iiber die Schoffengerichte, Ausgearbeitet im koniglich Preus- 
sischen Justiz-Ministerium, [Report on Lay-Judges, prepared by the Prussian 
Department of Justice,] Berlin, 1873, pp. 46. 
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preceded the French Revolution, and the French system of Trial 
by Jury hardly recognized its prototype on the other side the 
channel. Beginning to take shape in the Napoleonic reorganiza- 
tion about 1808, Trial by Jury was adopted for criminal offences, 
political prosecutions and Press lawsuits. It has nothing to do 
with civil suits, and even in the few causes handed over to it, it 
is only under conditions. The jury is judge of fact; that is, of 
such questions of fact as the judge may submit to it, while he re- 
serves and disposes of all questions of law. It is provided as a 
breakwater to defend political and Press offenders from the heavy 
storm of government displeasure, breaking over their unprotected 
heads; but it doesthis in unquiet times in a very uncertain fashion, 
for besides being governed by the majority rule, even that majority 
may be overcome by the addition of the vote of the judges to that 
of the minority, who then become masters of the situation, as 
well as the arbiters of the fate, both of the prisoners and in times 
of great political excitement, of that of the government which 
was sure to be represented in the prosecution, and sometimes 
dependent on its success for its existence. The Prussian Ministry 
of Justice, however, think that it is much better to renew an old 
German institution, the ‘‘ Schéffengerichte,’’ than to try to re- 
form the confessedly unsuccessful working of an imported sys- 
tem, vitiated by coming through French influences, on its way 
from an English principle, both quite at variance with the well- 
recognized factors of German jurisprudence. 

In England the jury receive their instructions from the judge, 
and are largely under his guidance and influence, but they are in- 
dependent on all questions of fact and are often judges of the 
law, yet in this they are in honor and duty bound to accept the 
law as laid down by the court. Now this and all the relations of 
judge and jury in England are largely the outgrowth of the cen- 
turies in which Trial by Jury has been moulded into its present 
shape, and not the result of any particular legislation on the sub- 
ject. But the German system is merely the creature of a recent 
enactment, and that is based rather on a theoretical respect and 
anxiety to introduce foreign institutions, than on any real de- 
mand or necessity for any such experiment. As it has proved un 
successful, it is submitted that the Imperial Legislation, that for 
the whole of Germany, should rather seek to remodel and re- 
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vivify their own old system, in which laymen and lawyers sit 
together to hear and decide, with no distinction in the rights 
and duties of the members of the court. Apart from the fact that 
this is an old and well-recognized system of trial in Germany, it 
is believed to be in every way quite as likely to educate those who 
take part in it, as the jury system, where the jurors are merely the 
subordinates of the judge, at leaston the Continent. Instead of 
the merely formal and distant relation that now exists, the law 
and the lay members of the ‘‘Schéffengericht,’’ interchange fully 
and freely all their views. Another ground upon which this 
change is urged, is that under the English system of Trial by 
Jury, the jury decides only on the question of guilt or innocence, 
and the judge, under certain statutes, is alone the master of the 
sentence or penalty ; so that there is not unfrequently the unseem- 
ly spectacle of a judge practically disregarding the finding ofa 
jury, or of a jury evading the inevitable necessity of a harsh 
sentence, by an acquittal in spite of law and fact both. Where, 
however, there is but one tribunal comprising both lay and law 
members, such incongruities cannot exist. The former, by being 
raised above the jurors in their power and influence, will almost 
necessarily do more than as jurors, they evercould do, to educate 
their fellow-citizens in a knowledge of the law, and thus to 
hasten the development of legal growth in the country. There 
has already been a fair test of the comparative merits of the two sys- 
tems in different, often in neighboring states of the German Em- 
pire, and the results, fairly and fully stated, satisfy the author of 
this official paper, that the advantages are all with the older and 
more thoroughly German ‘‘ Schéffengericht,’’ the courts com- 
posed of laymen and lawyers—where indeed only criminal causes 
are disposed of, but where after all the influence of the lawyer is 
never likely to fail of its effect, by reason of his larger technical 
knowledge, while the laymen are the less likely to yield a too 
ready surrender of their own proper judgment as to questions of 
fact and as to matters of punishment, because they will feel the 
power and importance due to them as co-ordinate members of the 
court, and not merely jurors, whose function it is too often only 
to record the views and wishes of the bench. The ‘* Schoffen”’ 
or lay-judges have no corresponding name in English, for we have 
nothing like it in our system ; they are notjurors, for they sit with 
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lawyers to make up the court, and are equally judges of law and 
fact ; nor are they drawn for a particular period of service, but only 
for special causes. The lay-judges are called for set days, and the 
business of that and each body of ‘‘ associates’’ is promptly and 
punctually disposed of. The arrangement of courts thus com- 
posed of laymen and lawyers varies in different parts of Germany ; 
and to show the advantage of general legislation on the subject, 
this pamphlet, a report and argument in advance and in favor of 
a systematic extension of the Lay-Law courts, instead of Trial by 
Jury, gives the particulars of the working of the former as far as 
they are found to do well. Thus, in parts of Prussia, the court is 
composed of one law-judge and two laymen; the latter have no 
jurisdiction in cases of tax, or license, or poaching and other 
such offences. The ‘‘ Schdffen’’ or lay-judges are chosen in pr6- 
portion of one to every five hundred inhabitants, and in case of a 
want of additional lay-judges, the law-judge can summon any pro- 
perly qualified bystander or resident. ‘The qualifications vary in 
different German states; thus, in Wurtemburg, where the system 
is almost a traditional one in some courts, it has been largely ex- 
tended ; and it is now fairly established in Prussia, Saxony, Wur- 
temburg, Baden, Oldenburg, Bremen and Hamburg, with very 
considerable variations from one another, but nearly all of them 
adopting more or less of the French practice under their well 
known criminal code, and maintaining the system of Trial by 
Jury for the highercourts, with the use of the ‘‘lay and law judges”’ 
in the class of intermediate offences, less than those tried by jury, 
but graver than those disposed of by a single judge. In Wurtem- 
burg, these courts are compused of two law-judges and three lay- 
men, who are chosen by the local authorities on a basis of tax- 
payment and civil distinction, and their fitness is at least partly 
secured by their receiving no pay beyond actual mileage and other 
expenses. In Baden, the lay-judges are chosen in the proportion of 
one to every two hundred and fifty inhabitants of the actual seat 
of the court, and one toevery five hundred of the other parts of the 
district. In Bremen there are three courts thus composed of lay 
and law-judges, with a power given the latter to choose from the 
list their own associates for particular cases. In Hamburg laymen 
are permanent members of the courts ; the Higher Court having 
six, chosen generally from those who have already sat as members 
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of the Lower Court and of the Commercial Court; in the former 
there are twenty-one lay-judges, and these laymen are all chosen 
from among a larger number of names submitted, to serve for a 
year in regular rotation. In the Criminal Court, two of the five 
judges on the Bench are lawyers. In appeals, the court is com- 
posed of three lawyers out of five judges, and on questions of pre- 
liminary investigations, of two lawyers out of three judges. It 
seems, therefore, that only in Wurtemburg and in Hamburg are 
laymen integral parts of the court ; but while, in the latter, they 
are on a perfectly equal footing with their law-associates, in the 
former there is at least an honorary distinction reserved for the 
law-judges ; and in the other German st:tes their office has very 
marked, although varying degrees of actual control. A brief 
bibliography of the subject gives twelve works which discuss the 
comparative advantages of jury trials and lay-judges; three that 
defend the latter, and one only in support of the former. 

The practice in criminal cases and the organization of courts 
are, under the constitution of the German Empire, subjects for 
Imperial legislation. As yet this right has not been exercised, 
and just as in cases where Congress has not exercised its exclusive 
powers under our own constitution, the separate states continue 
their own old systems. In four of the smaller German states 
only is the so-called German Criminal Law still in force, with its 
denial of public trial and of the wva voce examination of witnesses 
and arguments of counsel, if indeed the latter are allowed the 
accused, With the exception of these four and two other small 
German states, Trial by Jury with its other accompaniments, 
exists throughout Germany ; but each state has it own special laws, 
varying sometimes in the different parts of the same states, as for 
instance in Prussia, where the Rhine Provinces have the French 
Code ad’ instruction criminelle; the Provinces acquired in 1866 
have a special law of 1867, and the other Provinces have laws 
passed in 1849 and 1852. The preparation for an imperial law is 
now being made in the shape of drafts of laws ,regulating the 
courts, and the trial of causes, both civil and criminal—the latter 
including, of course, the organization of criminal courts; and it is 
proposed to abolish Trial by Jury, and other courts, putting in 
their stead Schéffengerichte ; that is, courts composed of lawyers 
and laymen, in which the two classes of judges shall sit together 
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with a perfect equality of rights and duties. There are to be 
three classes of courts—for ‘crimes,’ as offences of the graves, 
character ; for ‘delits,’ or secondary violations of law, and for 
‘contraventions,’ or the least important charges. 

The scheme, when finally worked out—the pamphlet of which 
we have spoken, is only the official suggestion of the Prussian 
Ministry of Justice—will be submitted to, and, no doubt, adopted 
by the ‘‘ Bundesrath,’’ composed of the representatives of the sep- 
arate German states. The action of the Reichstag is not, how- 
ever, so easily foreseen; if it be unfavorable to the abolition of 
Trial by Jury, then it will be left for each state to act as it pleases, 
and the adoption of any general law or the subject can only suc- 
ceed by the gradual agreement of the several states to the same 
principle, one after another, until it covers the whole German 
Empire. Of course, too, the attention of German publicists is di- 
rected mainly to the preparation of such a law as shall commend 
itself to the various bodies yet to pass upon it ; and there is appar- 
ently only a feeble effort made to defend the existing Trial by 
Jury, or to urge its futher extension, while the weight of perhaps 
the most important factor in all the various elements that go to 
make up the German Empire, in its legislation on this subject, 
that of the Prussian Law Department, is clearly thrown into the 
other scale by its official publication of the pamphlet advocating 
the establishment of ‘‘ Schéffengerichte,’’ courts composed of law- 
yers and laymen. Unfamiliar as is the whole of the process we 
have thus set forth, nothing seems to our English-American no- 
tions of the importance and sacredness of Trial by Jury, more 
startling than the preference given to another system, which, with 
us, has neither the merit of novelty nor the credit of success. 

Along side of the arguments submitted by the jurists of the 
Prussian Ministry of Justice, it may be well to arrange those sub- 
mitted in the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania, where 
it was proposed to abolish forever the ‘‘ lay judges.’’ One 
member said : 


Associate judges are indispensable links between the court and 
the people ; they give the people confidence in the decisions of the 
court; they preserve the court from falling into many and unin- 
tentional errors of judgment ; they divide the responsibility of 
judgment with the President (Law) Judge, in case of great doubt 
or clamor, thereby relieving him of much unjust odium. Every 
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honest judge wanted these associates by his side ; wanted, if not 
their intellectual, at least their moral support ; wanted their intui- 
tive sense of justice as a mirror in which he might reflect the 
image of his purely mental or speculative judgment. 

The next speaker said of the proposition to abolish the office of 
Associate Judges not learned in law, which was part of the report 
of the committee : 

There are cases in which Associate Judges are almost indis- 
pensable ; in which they are better informed upon questions of 
fact than the President Judge can be ; the Associates have that 
local knowledge which enables them to decide many questions 
where such information may be necessary for wise and proper 
judgment. The people have come to regard the Associate Judges as 
necessary incidents of the court, and they are a link between the 
court and the people, which, if properly managed, will not only 
inspire confidence in the court, but will bring to the court that 
information and assistance which is sometimes necessary in order 
to enable them to come to a wise conclusion. 

This speaker supported his case by citations of the actual good 
done by ‘‘ Associates not learned in the law”’ in criminal prosecu- 
tions, in pauper cases, road cases, and cases of mere judicial dis- 
cretion. The next speaker said: ‘‘I see almost a unanimous 
sentiment in this Convention to abolish the system of Associate 
Judges not learned in the law.’’ The next speaker said : 

Associate Judges were created in the early history of the State 
from necessity ; judges learned in the law were few and had to 
hold court in many different counties ; it was very inconvenient to 
reach a law judge, and to meet this want, these judges, not learned 
in the law, were authorized ; it was thought, too, that they would 
be of use to the law judges in assisting them te determine ques- 
tions of fact, as in the case of applications for new trials, etc. 
But the necessity which required the creation of the office has passed 
away ; in a majority of caseg, they are entirely useless; they have 
entailed a large cost upon the State, and in many instances have 
prevented right from being done, working injury and annoyance 
to the public. 

Mr. Darlington, an old and well-known lawyer, said, after one 
of the small minority had repeated the statement of the opinion 
maintained by those opposed to the abolition of Associate Judges, 
that they were important auxiliaries in the administration of jus- 
tice: ‘‘ I should suppose there ought not to be two minds among 
lawyers about what should be done with them ;. they are practi- 
cally of no use ;’’ and this in spite of a case cited, where the 
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Supreme Court sustained the Associate Judge as against the Presi- 
dent. 

The next subject of discussion was the reform of Trial by Jury, 
first by making the verdict that of a majority under certain 
conditions, and next by giving a large right of waiver to litigants 
ready to leave their case to a judge alone ; and both of these large 
changes were submitted with exhaustive arguments, among the re- 
forms proposed to be included in the amended Constitution and 
left for adoption to the people of Pennsylvania. 


The fullest statement of the case in behalf of a change in the 
existing system of Trial by Jury was that of Mr. Newlin, of the 
Committee on the Declaration of Rights, who presented the fol- 
lowing minority report : 

To the Constitutional Convention : 


The undersigned, not expressing any opinion in relation to the 
amendments proposed by the Committee on the Declaration of 
Rights, dissents from so much of the report as recommends the 
adoption of Sections 6 and 7 of Article 1X., of the present Con- 
stitution, without change. The defects in the administration of 
justice under the present jury system require radical remedies, 
which should be provided in the fundamental law. It is submit- 
ted that these sections should be amended so as to read as follows : 


Sec. VI. ‘‘ That the right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate, 
but may be waived by the parties in all civil proceedings in the 
manner to be prescribed by law. In civil proceedings three- 
fourths of a jury may find a verdict, after such length of deliber- 
ation as the Legislature may require.” 


TRIAL BY JURY. 


It will be observed that it is proposed simply to allow the par- 
ties to waive a trial, and leave the law and the facts to the Court 
if they so desire. 

The details are left to the Legislature. 


THE LAW IN OTHER STATES. 


In Arkansas, Minnesota and Wisconsin, jury trial may be waived 
by the parties in all cases, in the manner prescribed by law. 

In New York, Vermont, Maryland, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Texas, California, Florida and Nevada, jury trial may be waived 
in civil cases. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

It will be urged that this would throw too much responsibility 
upon the courts, and that, therefore, the system would not work 
well. To this it is answered that in Equity and Orphans’ Court 
proceedings the Courts now, without the aid of a jury, dispose of 
all questions of law and fact, and that in point of magnitude the 
interests thus adjudicated far exceed those which are settled by 
jury trials. It simply substitutes the judge as the arbitrator in- 
stead of alayman. Again, it isintended that in civil cases, if the 
jury cannot agree, three-fourths may find a verdict. Requiring 
the jury to deliberate a certain length of time—say six hours, the 
period to be fixed by the Legislature—will prevent a majority 
acting with undue haste, and will secure a reasonable considera- 
tion of the views of the minority. In criminal cases a unanimous 
jury is required in all cases, for the reason that the Government, 
being a party, in times of public excitement might press for unjust 
convictions and obtain them. 

The principle proposed is a novel one with us, and the supposed 
antiquity of jury trials, as we understand them, will be urged 
against any change. 


HISTORY OF TRIAL BY JURY. 


It is commonly, but most erroneously, supposed that trial by 
jury, as now constituted, is of very remote antiquity ; some trac- 
ing it to the time of Alfred the Great, whilst by many it is sup- 
posed to have been in use amongst the Scandinavian nations, and 
that its origin is lost in the mist of ages. 

In reality, juries, properly so called, were wholly unknown alike 
to the Scandinavian, the Teutonic, and the Gothic nations. The 
requirement of unanimity in juries is generally supposed to have 
the same remote origin as the jury itself. It is an undeniable fact, 
however, that our present jury is not only purely English, but it 
has no greater antiquity than about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

As the very reverse of this proposition is the usually received 
doctrine, a brief history of trial by jury is here given : 

Anciently, in Norway, there was a Court composed of thirty-six 
members, whose literal appellation was ‘‘law-amendment-men.”’ 
They were presided over by a “‘law-man.’’ In that rude age the 
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‘‘law-man’’ could recite all the laws. He at first had no voice in 
the deliberations; afterwards he was given the casting vote, the 
decisions being by a majority. This was in no sense a jury, but 
was a Court, passing on questions both of law and fact. 

The Swedish laws required twelve jurors, and seven found a 
verdict. They decided both law and facts. 

In Denmark the number varied from twelve to fifteen, acting by 
a majority, and they composed a Court for law and facts. The 
Bishop, with the best eight men of the district, might reverse 
their finding. Where a majority of ‘‘best men”’ reversed a unan- 
imous verdict, the jurors forfeited their property ! 

In Iceland, in criminal cases, the number varied according to 
the magnitude of the offence—from five to nine and twelve. This 
was a regular Court, adjudicating both the law and the facts by a 
majority of voices. 

In ancient Germany the number was usually twelve, deciding 
both laws and facts by a majority merely. 

Amongst the Anglo-Saxons jury trials were certainly wholly un- 
known. There was a Court for law and facts, composed of twelve 
persons. The laws of Ethelred ordained—‘‘let that stand which 
eight of them say.’’ 

Sometimes the number reac hed twenty-four, and they heard 
evidence, and to a certain extent resembled grand juries. 

After the Norman Conquest very great changes took place. 
The facts were now decided not by a jury to hear and determine 
the weight due to evidence, but by ajury of witnesses who, them- 
selves, furnished all, or nearly all, the evidence upon which their 
verdict was based. Now it is a disqualification for a juror to 
have formed an opinion, and it would be improper for a jury to 
act on the personal knowledge of its own members. At that time 
if a jury admitted in Court that they knew nothing of the case, they 
were immediately discharged and another jury empanelled, com- 
posed of men who did know all about the matter in advance. 
In other words, the facts were tried by a jury of witnesses. A few 
instances will show the remarkable character of these tribunals so 
improperly called juries. 

In the time of William the Conqueror, a great suit was pending 
between the King and Bishop Gandulf. The whole county was 
summoned, and a judgment given which was alleged to be false. 
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Then twelve knights were chosen, and again a corrupt judgment 
was charged. The knights confessed to this, and their verdict 
was set aside by a Court composed of the great barons. 

In the year 1121 there is a case recorded in which the jury was 
composed of sixteen witnesses; and again, in 1153, in a case of 
much notoriety, a whole county was summoned. 

In the reign of Henry II. (1154 to 1189), a case occurred which 
not only shows conclusively that jury trials, as we understand them, 
were wholly unknown, but that even the jury of witnesses was 
without any regularity as to numbers or proceedings. This was a 
dispute between the Abbot of Abbingdon and the town of Wal- 
lingford, as to the right of the former to hold a market in the 
town. The whole county was summoned, and twenty-four ‘‘elder- 
men’’ were chosen as juror-witnesses. They gave judgment for 
the Abbot. The town alleged corruption, and a new trial w:s 
had, each side choosing jurors until twenty-four were obtained ; 
the Earl of Leicester had been appointed by the King to preside 
at the trial. This second jury disagreed. The Earl, however, 
had, when a boy, seen a market held there by the Abbot, and he so 
reported to the King, and the Abbot was adjudged to have the 
market. Trial by witnesses was common after this time. 

It has been erroneously supposed—even by some text writers, 
notably by Blackstone—that jury trial was secured, or at least 
confirmed, by the provision in Magna Charta having regard to 
“‘ judicium parium,’’ or the trial or judgment by one’s peers. 
This phrase occurs in the laws of Henry I. (1100-1135), and was 
borrowed from the capitularies of Louis IX., of France, in which 
country jury trials were not known till the Revolution. It was 
nothing more than the trial of questions of title by a feudal tribu- 
nal composed of the lord and his suitors in the baronial court. 
The suitors were the tenants of the lord, and in this way the 
‘*peers’’ of the one whose title was in dispute. But they were not 
jurors in any sense of the word. They sat as assessors or assist- 
ants to the lord, and with him formed a Court which decided all 
questions both of law and facts. They also acted as witnesses. 
The majority ruled. 

UNANIMITY IN JURIES. 

The requirement of the unanimous finding of twelve jurors 

arose in this way. The jurors were simply witnesses, and no ver- 
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dict could be given unless twelve agreed upon the same statement 
of facts. There might be more than twelve, and the excess might 
be of a different opinion. When less than twelve agreed, the jury 
was ‘‘afforced,’’ ¢. ¢., additional witness-jurors were added until 
twelve were found who could agree. If they were obstinate they 
were starved.into a verdict. 

In the reign of Henry III. (1216-1272), in the case of the Abbot 
of Kirkstrede v. De Eyncourt, the jury stood eleven for the Abbot 
and one for De Eyncourt, and judgment was given for the Abbot. 
Not unfrequently a contumacious minority was fined and com- 
mitted to jail. 

In the reign of Edward III. (1327-1377), unanimity seems to 
have been required, and the court in one instance is reported as 
saying: ‘* The Judges of Assise ought to carry the jury about with 
them in acart until they agreed.’’ In Scotland unanimity was 
not required. 

In 1830, a Royal Commission, composed of the greatest legal 
minds in England, recommended that verdicts should be found 
by the concurrence of nine out of twelve jurors. 

So much for the unanimity rule. 

ASSISE OF HENRY II. 

The assise of Henry II. first gave regularity to these ‘‘ witness- 
juries.’ The statute has not come down to us, but its provisions 
are well-known. A writ issued to the sheriff to summon four 
knights, who in their turn summoned ‘‘ twelve lawful knights who 
were most cognizant of the facts.’’ The knights might be 
objected to for the same reasons, and in the same manner as is 
now customary with witnesses. When chosen they were summoned 
by writ ‘‘to appear in court and /estify on oath the rights of the 
parties.’? When the knights chosen did not know who was the 
rightful owner (they originally being used only in real actions), 
and they so testified in Court, they were discharged and others 
were selected who were acquainted with the facts. If the jurors 
were not unanimous, additional ones were chosen until twelve 
agreed in favor of one side or the other. This was called ‘‘afforc- 
ing the assise.”’ 

Sometimes evidence was laid before the “recognitors,”’ as they 
were called, but, as they found according to their own knowledge, 
they generally paid no attention to the evidence. 
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Jocelin de Brakelonde’s Chronicle, circa. 1195, gives instances 
in which six knights only were chosen; in some other cases six- 
teen were selected. A jury of eight settled questions of minority 
of heirs. 

Glanville puts a guery in case less than twelve knights could be 
found who knew anything of the facts of the case. 

Bracton, circa. 1250, and Fleta, circa. 1285, give full accounts 
of the juries in those days, which were the same as above stated, 
both as to the jurors being witnesses merely, and in relation to 
‘‘afforcing the assise’’ in order to obtain the concurrence of 
twelve. Witnesses named in deeds were originally summoned on 
the jury, but about the time of Edward III., they had become 
separated, and were heard before the jury, which, however, might 
still act on its own knowledge and disregard the testimony of 
these witnesses. 

Temp. Henry IV., 1400-1413. By this time evidence was pro- 
duced before the jury as now in all cases, but the jurors still acted 
on their own personal knowledge too, and were summoned from 
amongst those who were supposed to know the facts. 

There is a case reported in Plowden's Com. p. 12, Reniger vs. 
Fogosa (4th, Edw. VI.), in which the Recorder of London 
says: ‘‘ But here the issue is to be tried by twelve men, in which 
case witnesses are not necessary, for in many cases an inquest shall 
give a precise verdict, although there are not witnesses or no evi- 
dence given them * * * * * for when the witnesses for 
the trial of fact are joined to the inquest, if they cannot agree 
with the jurors, the verdict of the twelve shall be taken, and the 
witnesses shall be rejected.’’ 

In the year 1498 there was a suit between the Bishop of Nor- 
wich and the Earl of Kent, in which a jury had been separated by 
a tempest ‘‘while the parties were showing their evidence,’’ and 
one question raised for the opinion of the court was, whether, 
when the jury came together again, they were competent to pro- 
ceed with the case and to give a verdict. The objection pressed 
was, that the jury had separated before the evidence was given; 
to which it was answered, that ‘“‘the giving the evidence was 
wholly immaterial, and made the matter neither better nor worse ; 
that evidence was only given to inform the consciences of the jury 
respecting the rights of the parties, but that if neither party choose 
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to give evidence, still the jury would be bound to deliver a 
verdict.” 

Indeed,-prior to the sixteenth century, it is believed that there 
is an entire absence of all mention of evidence or witnesses as 
contra-distinguished from jurors, in treatises, reports, records and 
statutes. Before the passage of the statute of 5 Eliz., ch. 9 (1562), 
there was no positive law compelling the attendance of witnesses 
or punishing them for false testimony or non-attendance, nor any 
process against them. In Somersvs. Moseley, 2 Crompton & Mee- 
son, p. 485, Mr. Baron Bayley says that he had been unable to 
find any precedents of the common sudpena ad testificandum of 
an earlier date than the reign of Elizabeth, and he conjectures that 
this process may have originated with the above-mentioned statute. 
It does not appear in the Register of Writs and Process until the 
reign of James I. 

In the trial of Reading, 7 State Trials, 267, 1679, a juror was 
objected to as intimate with the prosecutor. Sir Francis North, 
Ld. Ch. J, said, ‘‘ And do you challenge a juryman because he 
is supposed to know something of the matter? For that reason 
the juries are called from the neighborhood, because they should 
not be wholly strangers to the fact.’’ 

In Bushell’s case, 1670, Vaughan’s Rep. 147, it was said that 
the jury being returned from the vicinage where the cause of action 
arose, the law supposed them to have sufficient knowledge to try 
the matter in issue, ‘‘ and so chey must, though no evidence were 
given on either side in court.’’ 


CONCLUSION, 


The change from juries composed of witnesses to juries empan- 
elled to hear witnesses and decide upon their testimony was very 
gradual, and was not effected by any positive alteration of the 
statutes, but was the growth of time. From the mass of evidence 
here briefly detailed, it is fair to claim that the change did noy 
begin until almost the middle of the sixteenth century, and that 
jury trials as they now exist were not fully established until even a 
later period. Certainly the origin of the unanimity rule—simply 
requiring twelve to agree, and reaching that number by “‘ afford- 
ing’’ the jury—is not such as to give itany great merit. Again, 
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its being exclusively English, and all other tribunals and public 
bodies being governed by a majority, furnish us ample reasons for 
abrogating what Hallam in his Middle Ages speaks of as that ‘‘ pre- 
posterous relic of barbarism, the requirement of unanimity.”’ 











MIRIAM MONFORT.! 


As Philadelphians, we have a special interest in ‘‘ Miriam Mon- 
fort.’’ Philadelphia is the ‘‘rare and perfect city’’ in which her 
youth was passed, and our eminent citizens appear to have been 
her intimate acquaintances. She mentions them by name, some- 
times in terms which would support an action for libel, and which 
we will not quote, as their children are presumably sensitive even 
to the slurs of a silly novel. The only excuse for the author is, 
that this ill-natured gossip is the nearest approach to verisimili- 
tude in her book. After ten pages in her characteristic style, we 
find relief even in a personality. Miriam lives with her father 
and her half-sister, Evelyn, one of the fiendish characters, in a 
gloomy-looking grey stone edifice, whose interior has been re- 
modeled according to Mr. Monfort’s exquisite taste." ‘‘ The dark 
panel-work within had all been rent away, to give place to plaster 
glossy as marble, or fine French papers, gilded and painted, or 
fresco painting done with great cost and labor.’’ Much to Miri- 
am’s regret, he lived before the days of the ‘‘ beautiful white mar- 
ble quarries,’’ so that he was unfortunately compelled to leave 
the granite steps untouched. His next neighbor was a Mr. Bain- 
rothe, a demon whose eyes will at once betray him to any unpreju- 
diced novel-reader. ‘‘They glittered, when he sneered, with a 
strange, cold light, those variegated orbs, but their ordinary ex- 
pression was earnest and investigatory. They were well-cut eyes, 
moreover, of a yellowish-brown color, and I used to remark that 
the iris of both orbs was speckled with green and golden spots, 
which seemed to mix and dilate occasionally, and gave them a 
decidedly kaleidoscopic effect.’’ The son of this variegated gen- 
tleman is engaged to Miriam, and she is saved from her father-in- 





! MIRIAM MonrorT; a novel by the author of “ The Household of Bouverie.” 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. Pp. 556. For sale by Porter & Coates, 
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law only by an incident which brings out in a striking manner 
the grace and purity of our author’s style. Miriam is subject to 
a ‘‘dark malady ’’ not clearly understood by herself, but supposed 
by Dr. Physick to be epilepsy. Reviving, on one occasion, from 
her trance, yet apparently insensible, she finds Claude Bainrothe 
and Evelyn talking at her bedside. Evelyn describes her sister’s 
malady in a spirit of true sympathy. ‘‘ The worst of it is, it will 
increase with age, and the end is so deplorable—idiocy or mad- 
ness, you know, invariably. Early death is desirable for Miriam; 
her best friends should not wish to see her life prolonged.’’ 

‘“«« Evelyn,’ he said, speaking low, and pausing in his slow 
continued pace, ‘Evelyn, just as she is there sleeping, I would she 
could lie forever! Then happiness could dawn for us again.’ 

‘¢« Never, Claude Bainrothe.’ 

“¢*« You are unforgiving, my Evelyn! You make no allowance 
for necessity or the desperation of my condition. What man. 
hood would there have been in consigning you to such a fate as 
awaited a penniless wife of mine? But I yearn for my lost hap- 
piness, now dearer to me than before, only to be renewed through 
you, Evelyn, that I still adore! Woman most beautiful, most be- 
loved !’ 

‘«* Claude, this is mockery ; release my hand ; arise, this position 
becomes you not, nor yet me. Go, Icommand you! Accom- 
plish your destiny, continue to beguile Miriam with the tale of 
your affection, and in return reap your harvest of deluded affec- 
tion and golden store from her! And from me receive your guer- 
don of scorn.’ 

‘**¢T am not a weak man, Evelyn; I will not receive your scorn 
as my fit guerdon. Is there no strength in overcoming inclina- 
tion as I have done? in compelling words of affection to flow from 
loathing lips? For those scars alone, Evelyn, in contrast to your 
speckless beauty, would of themselves be enough to shock a fas- 
tidious man like me; those hideous, livid scars which I have yet 
to behold and shudder over, marking one whole side, as you as- 
sure me, of neck, shoulder and arm, things that in woman are of 
such inestimable value, of almost more importance than the divine 
face itself.’ 

‘** Ves, but the other side is statuesque enough to satisfy the 
requisition of a sensuous sculptor,’ she rejoined coldly ; ‘ you are 
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wrong, Claude; let us be just. Miriam is very well formed, to 
say no more, and her skin is like a magnolia leaf where sun and 
wind have not touched or tanned it.’ ’’ 

The reader will be glad to learn that before Miriam marries 
the scars have disappeared, and that both sides are in condition 
for the sensuous sculptor. Of course the engagement is broken 
off, leaving Miriam in a condition truly distressing. She doubts 
the reality of everything, including the furniture of her room. ‘I 
became nervously but not mentally convinced of the want of sub- 
stance in everything around me, and have repeatedly risen and 
crossed the room and touched the article on the opposite side, to 
compél my better judgment to the conviction that it was indeed 
tangible and substantial, and not the merest shadow of a shade.”’ 
Her next lover is Mr. Bainrothe himself, who quite atones for 
Claude’s coldness. ‘‘ His chameleon eyes seemed to emit sparks 
of phosphorescent fire.’’ ‘‘ I felt his audacious arms thrown sud- 
denly around me, and his hot polluting kisses on my face. ‘I 
love you, I love you!’ he hissed in my ear, ‘ and sooner or later 
I will possess you.” Before I could strike him, spit upon him, 
strangle him with my hands—the thief, the midnight robber, the 
slave of lust—he was gone again.’’ As these strong measures fail 
to commend him to Miriam, he reduces her to poverty, and is 
about to confine her in a mad-house, when she eludes him by go- 
ing South as a governess under an assumed name. But her optical. 
misfortunes follow her. Her employer was ‘‘ emphatically a tawny 
man as to coloring, hair, skin and eyes being of the hue of the 
ribbed sea sands. His eyes shone with a clear, amber and steady 
light, and had an abstracted expression, accompanied with a not 
unfrequent and most peculiar warp of the pupils.’’ The amber 
light, however, is not so fatal to Miriam as the phosphorescence, 
for her life in Georgia begins tranquilly, and she meets there with 
her true love, Wardour Wentworth. He has been wounded in a 
duel, and she is nursing him. ‘‘I discovered in my anguish and 
my power over his distracted senses, my so-far hidden gift of mag- 
netism. Insomnolency was destroying him; opiates had been 
tried in vain to compose him, and now under my waving fingers 
and strained will, he slept the sweet, refreshing, magnetic slum- 
ber. He lived, some were pleased to say, and among others his 
physician, through my agency—my admirable nursing. We be- 
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came engaged during his convalescence, simply, quietly, unos- 
tentatiously.’’ At last, then, sliriam seems out of danger, for 
Wentworth’s eyes emit only the light usual on such occasions. 

Unluckily, the book is not destined to close here—Miriam is to 
pass through two hundred more pages of melodramatic misery. 
Wentworth’s letters become constrained, without any apparent 
reason, and it is not until near the end of the book that she discovers 
the cause. ‘‘ It was yet to be determined when he penned these lines 
whether he should be considered a lover addressing his mistress, 
or an uncle writing to his niece, and in this bitter perplexity he 
commanded his inclinations to the side of principle.’’ Before 
this little difficulty is cleared up, the family in which Miriam is 
governess is broken up by disasters at which the authoress only 
hints in a sentence truly lucid: ‘‘In another book, and at another 
time, when some that now live shall have passed away, or years 
shall have made dim the memory of results, rather than events, 
(for until ¢zev the last must continue with their causes to be mys- 
teries), I may unfold the tissues of a dire tragedy enacted by some 
strange providence under my peculiar view alone, and thus inex- 
plicable to others.’” Miriam goes North again, is ship-wrecked, 
and confined in a mad-house by her kaleidoscopic admirer ; but 
finally throws her keeper into a magnetic slumber, and escapes to 
the arms of Wentworth. 

We regret that our space forbids us to quote the author’s valu- 
able criticisms on poetry and religion. One or two we may give. 
‘‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever’’ is ‘‘ the only sensible line 
Keats ever wrote. He wanted a current to give him vitality, and 
carry off his own mental impurities. [is was a stagnant being.”’ 
She defends Longfellow against a violent Southerner. ‘‘ Now 
comes along this strolling Longfellow minstrel,’’ he continued, 
‘with his dreary, hurdy-gurdy to cap the climax.’’ ‘* You shall 
not say that,’’ I interrupted; ‘‘ you shall not dare to say that in 
my presence. It is sheer slander, that you have caught up from 
some malignant British Review, and like all other serpents, you 
are venomous in proportion to your blindness.’’ Miriam’s reli- 
gion consists in familiar references to the Almighty, and a strong 
disposition to reproach Him, after the manner of French romances, 
if anything goes wrong. This is the beginning of a dialogue be. 
tween her and a little boy: ‘‘ What Mirry cry for? Is God mad 
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with Mirry?’’ he asked. ‘‘ It seems so, Ernie—yet oh, no, no! 
I cannot, will not believe in such injustice on the part of the 
Most High!”’ 

We have met with some books as silly and melodramatic as 
this; but at least they did not offend us by personalities and 
scenes of coarse passion. For the credit of American literature, 
we hope that this novel will remain alone of its kind. 

R. S. H. 


BRINCKLE’S ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES.! 


There was probably no subject that appeared to the tragic 
poets of ancient Greece more promising than the story of Orestes, 
Having for its back-ground the famous events of the Trojan ex- 
pedition, it spreads over a series of incidents and situations, than 
which none are more yielding in tragic pathos; the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, the cruel death of great Agamemnon in his own home 
by the hand of his faithless wife, the pitiful fate of the orphaned 
children, especially Electra’s sorrow and anxious waiting for her 
brother, the vengeance inflicted on the criminal mother by her 
son, that unfortunate matricide pursued by the Furies and the re- 
lease through divine interposition from the effects of maddening 
remorse. From this theme Aeschylus drew the materials for his 
magnificent trilogy, the Oresteia (consisting of the three tragedies, 
Agamemnon, Choephoroi and Eumenides), Sophocles for his 
Electra and Euripides for his Orestes. 

The task laid by a superior power on the shoulders of Orestes, 
reminds us of Hamlet’s case. There was in the ancient and in 
the modern story, a guilty mother, a seducing paramour, a mur- 
dered father, a son summoned to wreak vengeance. But with 
the statement of the problem all the resemblance between the 
two ends. Orestes was no Hamlet. The two are as widely apart 
as Shakspeare from Sophocles. The Greek does not in the least 
shrink from the deed with which the will of the gods has charged 
him, though it is his own mother whose heart his steel seeks ; 
Orestes knows of no faltering, no welcome delay, no gloomy 
pondering, no mental agony. The thought that the moment for 


1The Electra of Sophocles: By J. G, Brinckla, Philadelphia: John Camp- 
bell, 1873. 
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action has-at length arrived, braces him with new energy, and, 
looking upon the chance as the turning point of an unhappy life, 
he slays the guilty couple with unconcealed alacrity. It is only 
after the perpetration of the matricidal crime, that the Erinyes 
fasten upon his heels. Even the maiden Electra had, before the 
arrival of her brother, and when the false news of his death reached 
her, steeled her young heart with the resolution to act as avenger ; 
and when she hears her wounded mother’s shrieks, she utters that 
dreadful, ‘‘ strike her again !’’ 

Mr. Brincklé’s translation of the Electra has merits of no com- 
mon order. With a fine appreciation of the spirit and the poeti- 
cal beauties of the original, and a remarkable command over the 
resources of the English tongue, the author has breathed into his 
translation something of the severe and still so elegant diction of 
the Greek poet. 

For the Greek trimeter, Mr. Brincklé has chosen the blank 
verse, and this requires, we think, no apology. Asa Greek phrase 
has to be rendered by one that in English serves the same pur- 
pose, even though the single words should not literally correspond, 
so Greek metre should be replaced by one which with us has an 
analogous usage. Now for dialogue, the blank verse takes in 
English the same rank, which the Greek tragedy has assigned to 
the trimeter, and is therefore a proper substitute for the latter. 
If this principle is correct, it ought to lead to a proper solution 
of the problem, how to deal in translation with the lyric parts or 
choral passages of an ancient tragedy. As they were not spoken, 
but sung, they should receive a form that reminds modern ears of 
their original destination. Now our songs are composed in rhymed 
verses, and such, we venture to assert, would be the most pleasing 
and practical, as well as adequate substitute for the intricate 
rythms of ancient tragedy. They would produce a better effect 
than the somewhat loose and irregular lines that Mr. Brincklé 
has chosen, or the painfully accurate feats of rythmical acrobat- 
ism, which we find in the strictly imitating German translations. 

Rather with a view of attesting the interest with which we have 
followed Mr. Brincklé’s translation, than in a spirit of fault-finding, 
we offer some critical remarks on single passages, where the sense 
of the original does not appear fully or properly rendered in the 
English version. 
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v. 6. ‘*The Lycaean Agora.’? Why should the Greek term 
agora (market place, public square) which few readers not ac- 
quainted with Greek can understand, remain untranslated? v. 10 
‘©Of Pelops’ line in slaughters manifold.’’ This is not very 
lucid. Sophocles speaks of Pelops’ house replete with slaughter. 
v. 45. ‘‘Hither despatched by one Phanoteus.’’ The way Phano. 
teus is designated might lead us to think that he was a stranger 
to Aegisthus and Clytemnestra. He was, on the contrary, their 
particular friend. See line 647. v 140. ‘“‘ From laments to 
laments over measure still passing thou wilt soon destroy thee.” 
This is neither plain nor does it faithfully express the meaning 
of the original, ‘‘always lamenting thou plungest from moderate 
evils into inextricable woe.’’ 145. ‘‘He is but a child, who his 
parents forgets that have wretchedly perished’’—wef/os should here, 
as frequently, not be rendered ‘‘child,’’ but ‘‘senseless.’’ v. 167. 
‘* For he forgets both what I’ve borne and what he has learned.”’ 
The Greek does not read ‘‘ what Ihave borne,’’ but ‘‘what he has 
borne,”’ 7. ¢., how he wastreated. v. 265.‘ And at their hands I 
e’en must take or want.’’ Here extreme brevity has obscured the 
meaning; ‘‘ from them I must receive (what I need)or suffer 
want.’’ v. 391. ‘‘ From thee’’ should be ‘‘ from you’’ (Aymon). 
Electra uses the plural, scornfully associating her sister Chrysothe- 
mis with Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. v. 397. ‘* Thy words and 
I are twain.’’ The oddity of this phrase is not to be charged to 
the original, which plainly reads, ‘‘ Thou statest not my ways,” 
i. ¢., the course thou suggestest is foreign to my character. v. 444. 
‘* Who did his course dishonor,’’ hardly renders ‘‘ shanon atimos”’ 
Z ¢., was disgracefully killed. The two following lines, which 
stand in the place of the single word emaschqlisthe would have 
been more suitably placed in a foot-note. v. 467. ‘‘ For one with 
two to wrangle.’’ As duoin depends on echet logon, the mean- 
ing is, ** gives to two no occasion for quarreling.’’ v. 593-5. 
‘* Or did this miserable father feel no yearning for my children 
while for his, his brother Menelaus some pity felt.’’ No, Clytem- 
nestra charges her husband with having no pity for his own child, 
while he had compassion for his brother’s. The genitive M/éne/eo 
admits ofno otherinterpretation. v. 592. ‘‘ Base revenge.’’ Not the 
revenge, but the argument is called base—*‘ disgraceful if thus thou 
even sayest.’’ v. 620. ‘‘ Oh, shameless beast.’?” The original has 
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no such opprobrious term. Zhremma means ‘“ progeny,’’ 
‘‘kid,’’ ‘*brood,’’ and becomes an invective in the mouth of 
Clytemnestra, merely by serving as a substitute for the proper 
term “daughter.’’ v. 758. ‘‘In a brazen urn.’’. The omission of 
brachei in the translation, sacrifices the fine antithesis of the greaz- 
ness of the man (megiston soma) and the sma// compass of the ves- 
sel containing his ashes. v. 856. ‘‘When I have no more the as- 
sistance of a kindred object of hopes.’’ The original, according 
to the best reading, more lucidly says: ‘‘ When I have no more 
the assistance of hopes placed upon a noble kinsman.’’ v. 864. 
‘‘Unforeseen his disaster.’” Askofos means here measureless. 
v. 983. ‘‘Virile hearts.’’ Two girls claiming as a distinction 
virile hearts, border too closely on the strong-minded variety. 
The Greek andreta had become so general a term for bravery, 
that its etymon, like that of Latin wrus, was not offensively prom- 
inent in a case like this. v. g91. ‘‘To her that counsels, and to 
her that lists.’’ But the use of the masculine in the Greek text, 
shows that the remark was meant asa generalone. v. 1028. ‘‘I’ll 
hear with patience, when thou shalt command.’’ The original 
reads: I will hear thee with patience, even when thou shouldst 
praise me (chotan en leges). v. 1054. ‘*’Twere imbecile to seek 
for what is not.’’ The latter phrase is puzzling ; therasthai kena 
plainly means to hunt after useless things, to pursue vain attempts. 
Vv. 1320, 1321. ‘*For either I had nobly perished, or had saved 
myself.’ The omission of the qualifying adverb (4a/os) with the 
second verb, and the transposition of the two predicates, destroy 
much of the beauty of the Greek text, which makes Electra say: 
‘*Alone, I either should have saved myself honorably, or found an 
honorable death.’’ v. 1342. ‘‘A man in hell.’’ Not exactly 
that,a man ‘‘in Hades’’ is merely a dead man. v. 1414. ‘‘ Day 
by day.’’ The meaning of Xathemeria in this passage is, ‘‘ on this 
day.’’ 1434. ‘*All has succeeded ; what shall follow next.’’ This 
hardly expresses what the line means, viz.: having so far succeed- 
ed, do the rest (the slaughtering of Aegisthus) in the same man- 
ner. v. 1469. By translating syggenes kinsman, the ambiguity of 
the term, that allowed the hearers to think of Clytemnestra, is 
lost. 

The shorter measure of the English blank verse, has occasion- 
ally led to perhaps unavoidable curtailments and condensations. 
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Unwarranted, however, is the omission of a whole line, v. 1334 of 
the original text. The desire to avoid hackneyed expressions 
seems to have inclined the translator sometimes to the opposite 
failing, the use of exotic terms, such as ‘‘hippic’’ breath. But 
in spite of all such minor shortcomings, the great difficulties which 
the translation of a Greek tragedy into English verse presents, 
have been remarkably well overcome, and Mr. Brincklé’s transla- 
tion will, for its faithfulness and poetical spirit, deservedly take 
a high rank among all similar efforts. O. S. 








MIND AND BODY.! 


O Physics can ever be worthy of its name which excludes 
Metaphysics ; no Metaphysics is entitled to attention which 
does not accept and attempt to harmonize the facts of Physics. Both 
by the law of its genesis, and of its intellectual supremacy, AZefa- 
physics must be afer Physics, and Physics has no intellectual value 
except as it prepares the path and the materials for Metaphysics. 
No theory of the Jody of man is worthy of attention which does 
not acknowledge the sou/ as the controlling force of the body. No 
theory of the soul, as we know the soul in Philosophy, is entitled 
to respect, which ignores or diminishes the reality of the personal 
union into which it has taken the body with itself—a union the 
most consummate and absolute of which we k ow, or of which 
we can conceive, infinitely transcending the completeness of the 
most perfect mechanical and chemical unions—a union so com- 
plete that, though two distinct substances are involved in it, it 
makes them, through a wide range of observations, as completely 
one to us as if they were one substance ; so that we can say the human 





1 Illustrations of the influence of the mind upon the body in health and dis- 
ease. Designed to elucidate the action of the imagination, By Daniel Hack 
Tuke, M. D., M. R. C. P., Joint Author of “The Manual .of Psychological. 
Medicine ;” Foreign Associate of the Medico-Psychological Society of Paris; for- 
merly Lecturer on Psychological Medicine at the York School of Medicine, and 
Visiting Medical Officer to the York Retreat. “There is not a natural action 
in the body, whether involuntary or voluntary, that may not be influenced by 
the peculiar state of the mind at the time,”— ohn Hunter, Philadelphia: 
Henry C, Lea, 1873. 8vo, 416, 
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body does nothing proper to it without the soul, the human soul 
does nothing proper to it without the body. As the soul operates 
through the body, the body operates by the soul. The soul cannot 
perform the most exquisite act of abstract thinking without a 
co-operation of the body which can be distinctly demonstrated, 
and the most involuntary and trifling acts distinctive of the body, 
involve and demonstrate the presence of the soul. So muchis this 
the case that, if the body gave no other evidence of the presence of 
the soul than the distinctive tremulousness of the smallest muscle, 
or the slightest conceivable act involving true muscular movement, 
it would constitute ample evidence that the soul was still there. 
The best modern science accepts, practically at least, these princi- 
ples. The extremest spiritualist in Philosophy, though he may 
talk the old jargon, which treats the body as, if not a prison, at 
least a mere mechanical and chemical appendage of the soul, can- 
not think or write without showing the extravagance and hollow- 
ness of his view. To nothing does the common, as well as the 
educated, consciousness more positively testify, than to the personal 
unity of man: his body is not an appendage to himself, but it is 
a part of himself. He is not, as he has been called, an ‘ intelli- 
gence served by organs,’’ but he is a being in whom two natures 
constitute one indivisible person—that is, so constitute the person 
that if divided from each other, absolutely and forever, the person- 
ality itself, as it now exists, would lose its completeness: there 
would remain after such a dissolution, not man, but at most the 
spirit of man, a higher and nobler part, and yet but a part. The 
soul of man is but a part of man. 

It is on grounds like these that able works on ‘‘ Body and 
Mind,’’ though written with a prevailingly physical or medical 
aim, have a great attraction to the true metaphysician. Metaphysics 
shall be perfect in all its theories so soon as Physics shall be per- 
fect in its collection of all its facts. ‘The contempt which ignorant 
or arrogant physicists heap on Metaphysics is really the disgrace 
or the misfortune of the physical sciences. Reach the demonstra- 
bly absolute in Physics, and we shall not demand in vain that the 
thinkers of the race shall give us a demonstrably absolute Philoso- 
phy. On the general theme to which the book we review is 
devoted, the ages have pondered. A great body of literature 
exists in connection, in various aspects, with the relations of body 
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and mind. Tuke enumerates ninety works among the principal 
authorities to which he refers. Nearly all of these are English, or 
translations into English; a few are French. Not one, except 
through translations, is German, though the German possesses, 
beyond all other languages combined, a fund of béoks bearing on 
this theme. In addition to the ample treatment of the topic in 
the Systems, and the more general psychological, anthropological, 
practical and religious works, there are special treatises by Erd- 
mann (1837, 1849), Ennemoser (1825), Benecke (1826), Beraz 
(1836), Hilgers (1834), Messerschmidt (1837), and by others of 
more recent date, devoted to the discussion of the essential con- 
ception of body and soul, their relation to each other, their dis- 
tinctness, their intimate reciprocal action, and the connection 
between just views of them and of man’s moral freedom and 
accountability, the question whether the phenomena of intellec- 
tual activity are mere operations of a high organization, or of an 
essence, united intimately, indeed, with it, but distinct, spiritual, 
immortal. 

The great theme, ‘‘ Body and Mind,”’’ is treated by Dr. Tuke 
in its connection with medical science. He designs to illustrate 
the influence of mind upon the body in health and disease, in 
order to elucidate the action of the imagination. His motto 
from Hunter gives the clue to the argument and the spirit of the 
book. 

The book was suggested by a paragraph in a newspaper on the 
curative effects of a railway disaster. After his introduction, Dr. 
Tuke presents hismatter under four divisions. 1st. The Intellect. 
2d. The Emotions. 3d. The Will. 4th. The Influence of the 
mind upon the body in the cure of disease. Under the Intellect 
are presented :—1. General Psychological and Physiological Prin- 
ciples. 2. The Influence of the Intellect upon sensation, on the 
voluntary and involuntary muscles, and on the organic functions. 
The Emotions are handled. in the same general way, as is also the 
Will. In the fourth part, after a presentation of general princi- 
ples, the author traces the influence of mental states upon dis- 
orders of sensation, motion and the organic functions, and the 
main discussion of the book closes with a practical applicat‘on of 
the influence of the mind on the body to medical practice. 
Among the earlier recognitions of correct principles, he quotes 
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(p. 19), Unzer, 1771, who says: ‘* We often connect with our 
external sensations the expectations of others formerly connected 
with them, and thus a foreseeing accompanies our external sensa- 
tion, which mingles its actions inthe mechanical machines with 
those arising from external sensation.’’ ‘‘ Expectation of the 
action of a remedy often causes us to experience its operation be- 
forehand.’’ Hunter, 1786-7, says: ‘‘ I can fix my attention to any 
part, until I have a sensation in that part.’’ 

Dr. Tuke’s book will be valued for its easy, pleasant, discursive 
style, and its practical suggestiveness, but most ofall, for its large ac- 
cumulation of facts. These facts, in common with the whole 
body of evidence in the case, justify certain conclusions in regard 
to soul and body. First, they prove that soul and body are dis- 
tinct. Their lawsof action on each other belong neither in species 
nor in genus, to any of the departments of physical power. No 
analogies exist to them, even in the subtlest forms in which matter 
isoperative. Matter is operative on mind, but under laws wholly dis- 
tinct from those by which it operateson unpsychical matter. Light 
operates on the mind in awakening consciousness, perception, 
certain sensations of pleasure, but not as it operates in the whole 
sphere of the unphysical. The operation of light and of all matter 
on the body is accompanied by entirely distinct sets of results, 
when the body is possessed of the soul, and again when it is 
destitute of it. Fire will not burn a living body in precisely the 
same manner in which it burns a dead one, and the vast array of 
forces which dissolve the dead body are the elements of the life and 
power of the living body. Oxygen consumes the dead body: the 
living body consumes oxygen and converts it into force. Second, 
the facts show that though body and soul are distinct, their unity 
is very close, so close and peculiar that out of it arises what is so 
transcendently wonderful, that up to this hour it has failed of due 
recognition, though the evidences of it have such overwhelming 
force that glimpses of it exist from the earliest timeand through all 
time. This great ignored or imperfectly recognized principle is 
the principle of the personal fellowship of attributes; that is, that in 
the unity of the person, by it, and in consequence of it, the two 
essences really share each other’s properties, so that we have a per- 
sonally corporeal souland a personally psychical body. In conse- 
quence of this the body receives, in its personal union with the 
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soul, veal attributes which it cannot have outside of that union, and 
which, within it, give to it capacities which mere impersonal mat- 
ter cannot possess. The ‘‘ seeing eye’’ and “hearing ear’’ are 
not mere forms of phrase, but the eye does really see 4y the soul, 
as the soul sees shrough the eye. Tie nerve which thrills with 
the pain feels pain 4y the soul, as the soul feels pain ¢hrough the 
nerve. There isone real, indivisible, personal act. 

Every sensation, perception, cognition, imagination, involves a 
real conjoint affection or action of the personal soul, and of the per- 
sonalized organ. The soul is not a spider in the center of a cob- 
web of nerves, but is an essence, which has evolved organism by 
taking matter into personal union with itself, and which gives to 
the nerves power to feel by it, as it uses the nerves in turn to re- 
ceive influence through them, neither ever acting apart from the 
other. The twosets of acts are, in a certain sense, distinct as the es- 
sences themselves are ; in some cases the intervals can be marked by 
time, but their coalescence is the act of consciousness, the act of 
their complete unity. The separate action of touch upon the nerves 
is conveyed with an ascertainable interval to the soul, but the fer- 
ceived touch is that in which the separation ceases, and the one indi- 
visible act of consciousness, in the personal mind and the personal- 
ized body, takes place. There is nointervalin perception. It takes 
place indivisibly, in the mind through the nerve, and in the nerve 
by the mind. The motion which becomes a co-factor in percep- 
tion takes time, but the perception takes none. Meanwhile, the 
nerve has not acted apart from the mind; the soul has not been 
separated from it in the interval of unconsciousness; the soul has 
given the nerve its nerve-power. The power of the nerve to trans- 
mit depends upon its personal organic union with the soul. The 
nerve of a dead body carries no force from a touch. The nerve 
receives real attributes from the soul in the union, and in this per- 
sonal connection and because of it, though real matter, does what 
matter, as such, cannot do—it feels; feels none the less really be- 
cause it feels by the soul. The people and the philosophers here, 
as in many cases, divide the truth between them. The illiterate 
man thinks that the pain is in his toe, and not in his mind; the 
philosopher thinks the pain is in his mind, and not in his toe. 
The fact is, it isin both. The nerve has real pain by the mind, 
the mind real pain through the nerve. The pain is in both, indi- 
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visibly—not two pains, but one pain; not two parts of one pain, 
but a pain without parts in one person ; in the mind as person, in 
the body as personalized by the the mind. It can exist in neither 
without the personal co-operation of the other. Take away the 
nerve from the organism, and neither nerve nor mind can feel 
pain; abstract the mind by an intense interest, and neither mind 
nor nerve feels pain. We can hold a burning coal within our 
hand by thinking on the frosty Caucasus—on a simple condition— 
that we think of nothing else. We assert that there is no cure for 
the spurious Monism of materialism and idealism on the one side, 
and of the hopeless Dualism which reigns in the current philoso- 
phy and the popular thinking on the other, except in the recogni- 
tion of the personal unity of man—the monism of person har- 
monizing the duality of natures. Man is not two persons, or a 
jumble of person and non-person—a muddle of spirit resenting 
matter, and of matter clogging and embarrassing spirit. Man is 
a personal unity. Man isa unity of two parts. In this is implied 
that the parts are not co-ordinate and independent. Two, as two, 
cannot be one. One must be first, the other second ; one must 
be higher, the other lower; one must depend, the other sustain ; 
one must have personality, the other must receive it. 

Physics and Metaphysics, the former negatively, the latter posi- 
tively, demonstrate that the psychical is the first, the higher, the 
sustainer, the personal; the physical is the second, the lower, 
the dependent, the personalized. The entire world of the con- 
scious, taking the term conscious in its widest reach, shows that 
the psychical in the organism, is that for which the physical in it 
exists. The reason why the matter of an oyster’s organism is not 
left inorganic, is found in the psychical element of the oyster. The 
matter in his organism is all arranged in adaptation to his little 
circle of sensations and perceptions. Taking it for granted that 
all conscious being is in part an object for itself, the conscious 
element is that to which the material element is adjusted. All na- 
ture illustrates this. The inorganic is for the organic. The or- 
ganic is for the psychical in it. The psychical, then, is first. It is 
the conditioning power of the material. It is the organizing force 
which lifts the organic out of the inorganic. The reason why 
that which grows from the germ of an oyster differs from that 
which grows from the germ of a man, is not in the material, as 
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physical science knows it. The difference in the material is al- 
ready conditioned with reference to the character and purpose of 
the psychical. The chemical and all the physical differences be- 
tween the two germs shed no light on the differences of the re- 
sult. The psychic is not a mere undiscovered material force—it 
is a force generically different from matter. 

The elementary psychical is as multiform and varied as the ele- 
mentary physical, and out of its varieties, assimilating the varie- 
ties of the material, each to its own wants, arises the organic 
world. 

What are the psychical and the organic? They are the embodi- 
ment of two great ideas—creator and creature, artificer and work- 
manship, the plastic power and the moulded matter. The Uni- 
verse is the out-thought of God, and God’s out-thought can be 
nothing other than the revelations of His own mind and activity. 
He zs conscious, free Creator, Artificer, Moulder. His work is 
creation, the Divine Art of Nature, the shape through which the 
finite shifts in the eternal and infinite line of grace, power and mys- 
tery. In the Psychical, God posits the forces which are shadows 
and remembrancers of His own creative, plastic power, and puts 
it into nature for its work of sub-creation. The Psychical is, in a 
larger or smaller sphere, a Vice-Creator, in which a determinate 
set of forces is Divinely immanent. The Psychical enfolds the plan, 
the material submits to plan, and the organic is the result. The 
organic is the harmony of the psychical and material in plan. As. 
the psychical is a little sub-creator, the organic is a little sub- 
creation, in which the psychical remains immanent, as the sub- 
cause. Each organism is the rising of a new world of order out 
of the chaos of the inorganic. On each little deep, miniature of 
the vast whole, hovers and broods the psychic spirit, with the less or 
greater measure of embodied force appointed to it. This power 
of the psychic on the physical is followed, as God pleases, by the 
feeble glimmer of mere sensation, never growing, or by the day- 
spring of a light whose noon is the resplendent glory of reason and 
immortality. C. P. Krautu. 
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} LEADERS OF FRANCE OR MEN OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC, also 
under the title of ‘‘ The Men of the Third Republic or the pre- 
sent Leaders of France,’’ reprinted (with large additions) from the 
London Daily News. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. 1873, 


p- 384. 

The sketches here given are very clever photographs of the men 
most prominent in France to-day, either by virtue of their services 
for good or evil, in making France what it is, or in right of what 
they did to prevent or launch on France the Republic. From 
Thiers to MacMahon was a short step, but around each man are 
gathered groups of notables who represent all the diversities of 
politics, literature and theology through which France has passed 
in the last half century that covers, if not the lives, at least the 
achievements of the men most notable in its revolutions and evo- 
lutions. The book is written in a clear, crisp, wholesome tone, 
not lavish of praise or abuse, not prejudiced or pretentious, but 
it leaves much to the reader to draw from his knowledge of the lit- 
erary productions of nearly all the subjects of the sketches in the 
volume ; or, if he has no such acquaintance, then it invites him to 
an early examination of the works of those of the French leaders 
who have written—and almost all have done so. It is, therefore, 
serviceable not only in what it tells, but in what it suggests, and 
thus it does a double good, instructing and leading to new sources 
of knowledge. We wish publishers would take titles as authors 
give them, and not indulge in that sin against honest bibliography 
—improving on an author’s property. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, AND THE BEST MEANS OF PUTTING OUT 
FIRES IN CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES, with practical suggestions 
for the security of life and property. By Joseph Bird. New 
York: Hurd and Houghton. 1873, pp. 278. For sale by Porter 
and Coates. 

The Riverside Press has given us a very beautiful book. The 
publishers have done their share admirably well, the index shows 
great bibliographical conscientiousness, and all the mechanical 
appliances are at hand to help the author on in his story, but un- 
luckily he has no story to tell. A farrago of common-places, 
eked out by personal experiences of the most trivial kind, and 
supplemented by long extracts from Evelyn and Pepys, on the 
Great Fire in London, and De Foe’s History of the Plague, with 
newspaper cuttings and large borrowings from Braidwood, the 
London Chief, who sacrificed his life in a preventible fire—all 
these are items of more or less interest, and make a book; but 
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they do not make it worth reading or worth publishing. The 
author seems to b2 a mild sort of enthusiast, with a tolerable craze 
on the subject of preventing great fires by putting them out at the 
start. A few simple rules of action, well distributed, and brought 
home to householders, might serve a good purpose; but the am- 
bition of becoming an author, the desire to spread out his thin 
paste of material to cover almost to cracking the length of a book, 
and the utter want of knowledge of the simplest canons of literary 
composition, are the reasons that may account for our opinion of 
Mr. Bird’s book. With every desire to give the writer credit for 
good intentions, we cannot but regret that his book had not got 
a little nearer that fiery place to which he has helped to make an 
easier road. 


Tue Lire or ALEXANDER Von Humpotpt, compiled in com- 
memoration of the centenary of his birth. By J. Lowen- 
berg, Robert Avé Lallement, and Alfred Dove, edited by Pro- 
fessor Carl Bruhns, Director of the Observatory at Leipzig, in 
two volumes, translated from the German by Jane and Caroline 
Lassell, London: Longmans. Boston and New York: Lee and 
Shepard, 1873. [On the cover—Life of A. Von Humboldt. 
Bruhns and Lassell. ] 

This is a splendid example of the conscientous industry of the 
German men of science and letters. Not content to tell the story 
of Humboldt’s great achievements in science, his travels in 
America, his pains-taking labor in publishing the results, his well- 
earned distinction as the Nestor of scientific Europe, and his pro- 
digious zeal in working at Cosmos down to the last day of health 
and strength, we have also a cool, dispassionate and appar- 
ently truthful record of his work as a diplomatist, and of his close 
relation with the King and Court of Prussia in its worst days. 
There is no effort made to gloss over his diplomatic courtesy, in 
his dealings with men of science and men of the world ; and some 
of the stories told of his efforts to reconcile all sorts of contradic- 
tory influences, are not likely to raise our estimate of Humboldt’s 
personal character. He was not, however, a bit particular as to 
the estimate people chose to make of his moral greatness, so long 
as he received due or undue honor and praise for his scientific 
achievements; indeed, he seems rather to have affected the tone 
and air of a man to whom everything was permitted, so long as 
he remained true to the main business of his life, and kept up 
with the progress of science. 

The recent monograph on Humboldt by Lord Houghton gives 
pretty much the same result, but in a sketchy, hasty way, that 
shows the truth no doubt, yet does not impress it ; here, however, 
one author after another, of the half-dozen who have labored to 
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raise this Centennial Memorial, takes care to prevent any undue 
praise, any common-place adulation, any generally received notion 
from remaining without full explanation. Of course, great stress 
is laid on the confidential letters, written to Varnhagen, and pub- 
lished by that worthy’s most worthless niece—yet it is very plain 
that much of the characteristic element of these letters, the abuse 
of men, and the sneering and scoffing at principles, was due to 
Humboldt’s unceasing effort to please his correspondent—and 
Varnhagen was a disappointed man, who took infinite delight in 
belittling his contemporaries. 

The same spirit made Humboldt a republican with Arago; a 
democrat with his American correspondents; a Liberal, but a 
Monarchist with the Kimg of Prussia; and the exhibition is cer- 
tainly not a pleasing one. He was largely a sciolist in science 
too, and perhaps the want of originality in his investigations may 
be attributed, in part at least, to the infinite industry with which 
he showed himself gifted through all the years of his long life. 
The honors heaped upon him in his lifetime, were too great to 
stand the test of time; and his death has brought about a fairer 
test of his real services to science, and a better judgment as to 
his real place in its pantheon. No better way could be found for 
securing him a permanent niche there, than the rigid and cool 
judgment exercised by his last biographers in the estimates care- 
fully put upon his various labors. 


REFORMATORY Prison DIscIPLinE, as developed by the Right Hon. 
Sir Walter Crofton, in the Irish Convict Prisons. By Mary Car- 
penter, author of ‘‘ Juvenile Delinquents,’’ ‘‘ Our Convicts,"’ 
‘* Six Months in India,”’ etc., etc. London: Longmans. 1872, 
Pp. 143 
The British Social Science Association invited an International 

Prison Congress, which met under its auspices in London last 

summer, and had the usual record of papers read, subjects dis- 

cussed, and resolutions adopted, in the manner of congresses and 
conventions, both foreign and domestic. One of the best results 
of the meeting, however, was this little volume, giving a summary 
of the Irish Prison System, which aims at securing the largest 
measure of license for the prisoner, and putting him on honor and 
in competition with his fellows for the substantial rewards of merit 
and good conduct in and out of prison. Following in the steps 
of some earlier reformers, Miss Carpenter came out to this coun- 
try, and during the summer that has just passed, devoted herself 
to examining our prisons and reformatories, and at the same time 
tried to spread a knowledge and invite the introduction of the 

Irish system here. To aid her in this task, the American Social 

Science Association gave Miss Carpenter an official recognition, 

and is now distributing copies of her book, at the expense of a 
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member, a lady in Boston, so that it may be seed planted in the 
ground broken by her missionary labors, and perhaps blossom 
into flower and ripen into fruit somewhere in this country, so full 
of new experiments, and so ready to test novelties in charities, and 
in all other forms and kinds of public work. The subject is one 
that is daily growing into more pressing importance, and it needs 
all the help that can be got elsewhere. 

Few persons know much, if anything, of the discipline of our 
prisons and reformatories. They are looked upon by the bulk of 
the people as necessary evils, Their management is left to phil- 
anthropic individuals and to the care of a few public-spirited men 
and women in the immediate locality. Only lately State Boards 
have been created, and that of Pennsylvania is hard at work gath- 
ering statistics and information as to the exact condition of our 
public and private charities and institutions. Their hands are full 
of preliminary work, and their efforts are well directed in secur- 
ing a decent care for the honest sick and poor, the inmates of 
alms-houses and hospitals. Reform in this direction is not diffi- 
cult, although needing time, patience and money, all of which 
cannot be procured without the active participation of local au- 
thorities. But even when this is all done, there will remain the 
important question of how far and how well our present prisons 
and reformatories are doing the work assigned to them. Here a 
whole flood of discussion opens up, as tothe proper functions of a 
prison, and how best to secure its effective discipline. Miss Car- 
penter adopts wholly and unreservedly the Irish Prison System, 
which is in every respect the opposite of our Pennsylvania prison 
system. Now we believe that there are errors in both, as in all 
extreme theories, carried out to the farthest point, as some of their 
ardent adherents would have it; but that in practice these are re- 
duced by the daily experience of the men in charge, and by their 
skillful adjustment of the rules of the prison to the requirements 
of its inmates. Still the book of Miss Carpenter is a valuable 
contribution to social science, and shows how it embraces not only 
far-reaching projects of reform, but matters of small importance 
in the public eye, yet deserving the intelligent study of its prob- 
lems, great and small. 


Wuat TO Wear, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Boston : Osgood. 

Philadelphia: Claxton. 1873. Pp. g2. 

The subject-matter of this little pamphlet is one of very con- 
siderable interest, and deserving of much fairer treatment than it 
getshere. The question of the dress of to-day has of late been 
discussed in a variety of ways—not the least interesting is its re- 
lation to the Darwinian theory, in a clever paper in MacMillan’s 
Magazine by a son of the great naturalist himself. Miss Phelps is 
too much of a sensational writer to let slip so good a chance of 
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ventilating her theories on all sorts of questions that have nothing 
in the world to do with the matter in hand, and she sacrifices a 
great deal of useful space to matters that are of much moment 
in themselves, as for instance woman’s rights, woman’s suffrage 
and woman’s education, but not of much direct use in reference 
to woman’s dress. Barring the usual exasperations which might be 
expected from a woman’s essay, prepared for and read to the 
woman’s club of and in Boston, the pamphlet says not a few 
sound and sensible things about the disadvantages at which girls 
and women are put in their various relative competitions with 
boys and men, by the want of dress suitable as that of a man is 
to the work in hand. Swaddled in many skirts, squeezed in many 
laces, distorted in many folds, distracted by many utterly useless 
ornaments, the sexes are distinguished by giving boys even from 
their earliest use of their limbs, abundant opportunity for their 
exercise and development, while the girls are always being reproved 
for an inferiority that is mainly due to the dress inflicted on them, 
without any choice. In this direction, Miss Phelps has given 
sound advice and sensible caution, and it is to be hoped that she 
may be the Moses of the sex, to lead them out of the Egyptian 
darkness of their bad habits of dress into a better land. 


THE Rep RovER—THE PILoT—WING AND WING. By J. Fenni- 
more Cooper. Appleton & Co. 

What is it that makes a few illusions of fiction pleasurable, and 
others the most wearying of all dull things, it seems next to im- 
possible to discover by analysis; why a melodrama, not less ab- 
surd, tried by common sense, than the rest of its kind, should 
carry one away, while another only bores—why one novel, false 
tolife at every turn, is still of the same, or almost the same, fresh 
interest to us as when we were children, and a second, more ac- 
curate, it may be, in many ways, cannot even move us to the point 
of attacking its absurdities. For two examples, out of a multitude, 
take Ruy Blas and the Lady of Lyons Ivanhoe, say, and the books 
before us. Almost everything untrue in one has its analogue in 
the other; and there not being degrees of impossibility, we have 
no right to give even a passing belief, that necessary element of en- 
oyment, to one rather than to the rest; and yet there isa difference 
as wide as east from west—a difference which, as we have said, is 
difficult to get at, but which it may be easier to find in the book 
which has failed than in that which has succeeded. In other 
words, why is it that The Pilot and Red Rover—putting Wing- 
and-Wing aside for the present—are such heavy reading for a 
person who has passed the earliest romantic age? All the con- 
stituents of a story are there—dash, incident, passion, not much 
that is ridiculous, and a great deal of manly open-air vigor. These 
go far to make a good nautical tale; yet the two books, we are 
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considering, are not good, and the reason seems to be—that two 
their incunsistent manners of treating the pictures of sea-life are 
awkwardly confounded together. There are two scales of draw- 
ing—two key-notes, as it were—one natural, the other romantic; 
the one taken from the writer’s own experience and feelings, the 
other assumed, to give his story that dignity which real life 
cannot permit, a mounting of his heroes on a cothurnus, and 
bidding them speak through a sounding mask; and the sudden- 
ness with which the characters pass from the simple and natural 
to the sublime and absurd—indeed the way they act in both 
styles at once—it is that mars the artistic unity of the novels. 
We are shown at every few lines that the terrible lion is only 
Bottom the Weaver, and most of the time we see the latter hon- 
est face through the foolish guise. 

And then, what very fine language they all talk, especially 
those whom the author calls ‘‘females.’” The men say ‘‘aye,”’ 
‘‘sirrah’’ and ‘sooth.’ But as for the gentler beings who 
warned, comforted and commanded the American marine of 
Cooper’s day, take this asan example, and be thankful for modern 
degeneracy : 

‘* Yonder vessel must possess an extraordinary, not to say an insensible crew !”” 
exclaimed the governess, in a tone bordering on astonishment. ‘“ If such things 
were, it would not be difficult to fancy her a spectre-ship.” 

“She is truly an admirably-proportioned and a beautifully-equipped trader !” 

‘“‘ Did my apprehensions deceive me, or were we in actual danger of getting 
the two vessels entangled ?” 

‘* There was certainly some reason for apprehension ; but we are now safe.” 

(Not unlike the conversations in Ollendorff.) 

“For which we have to thank your skill. Themanner in which you ni eX. 
tricated us from the late danger has a direct tendency to contradict all that you 
have foretold of that which is to come.” 

“I well know that my conduct may bear an unfavorable construction, but—” 

“© You thought it no harm to laugh at the weakness of three credulous fe- 
males,’ resumed Mrs. Wyllys, smiling. ‘ You have had your amusement, and 
now, [ hope, you will be more disposed to pity what is said to be a natural 
infirmity of woman’s mind ” 

The governess glanced her eye at Gertrude, with an expression that seemed 
to say it would be cruel to trifle further with the apprehension of one so inno- 
cent and so young, The look of Wilder followed her own; and he answered 
with a sincerity that was well calculated to carry conviction : 

*-On the faith which a gentleman owes to all your sex, madam, what I have 
already told you I continue to believe.” 

*  * % & & %  * & & &  & 

* Your look, your voice, and your air of good faith, form a strange contradic- 
tion to your words, young man; for, while the former almost tempt me to 
believe you honest, the latter have not a shade of reason to support them. Per- 
haps I ought to be ashamed of such a weakness, and yet I will acknowledge 
that the mysterious quiet which seems to have settled forever on yonder ship, 
has excited an inexplicable uneasiness that may in some way be connected with 
her character. She is certainly a slaver ?” 

*« She is certainly very beautiful!” exclaimed Gertrude. 

** Very beautiful !” Wilder rejoined. 
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“ There is a man still seated on one of her yards, who appears to be entranced 
in his occupation,” continued Mrs. Wyllys, leaning her chin thoughtfully on a 
hand, as she gazed at the object of which she was speaking. “ Not once, during 
the time we were in so much danger af getting the ships entangled, did the sea- 
man bestow so much as a stolen glance toward us. He resembles the solitary 
individual in the city of the transformed; for not another mortal is there to 
keep him company, so far as we may discover.” 


But this, it should be said, is only ordinary, colloquial, fair- 
weather_language. It is in the fury of the storm, complicated by 
the cannon-balls of a shore-battery, or of a pursuing frigate, when 
the mizzen-mast comes crashing to the deck, when the lee-scuppers 
and the taffrail and the royals are thrown into wild confusion, and 
when the reader is growing paler at every half-page, that the con- 
versational abilities of our gallant navy are really displayed. We 
know not, then, which the more to admire, their gallantry or 
their rhetoric, their skill in navigation or their beautiful senti- 
ments, their control over their vessels or their command of lan- 
guage. But they are brave and honest fellows after all, who look 
very handsome in their jaunty caps and their white pantaloons, 
lively and good-natured, too, and we sincerely rejoice to see them 
married to their sweethearts on the last page, and envy them 
their power of fascination, knowing that no young female heart 
will ever flutter in that way for our presence, or pine so tenderly 
in our absence. And the common sailors, Dick Fid of the Red 
Rover, and Long Tom Coffin of the Pilot—the latter whomust have 
had a finished college education, but knew his place too well to boast. 
Perhaps he might have studied for the ministry, for he is always 
ready to rebuke bad language, and his ‘‘ Peace, blasphemer!’’ 
should put to the blush the ordinary unregenerate boatswain, 
are they not sturdy and true? And how becoming to them are 
their little weaknesses—a touch of contradictiousness in matters 
of opinion concerning fine points of seamanship, some very gen- 
tlemanly superstition—these are specks enhancing the per- 
fection of nautical character. What if the sailor, as we know 
him, is not the same; if he drink and he swear, and the erotic 
temperament of his profession betray him into too frequent indis- 
cretions; if his theology seldom attain the spirituality of Long 
Tom Coffin’s views, and his affections be not as susceptible as 
Dick Fid’s? Is this to the purpose? What do we ask of a novel 
but to give us what real life denies—to hold out to us the snug 
harbor, where we can enjoy an ideal repose, furl in thought our 
world-worn sails, stretch out the awnings and lounge about the 
quarter-deck of fancy in the most spotless of duck, while all the 
ills that flesh is heir to break against the fictitious break-water, 
not reaching us by so much asaripple? As well call upon Mr. 
Cooper to describe sea-sickness, or introduce a nasty scurvy into 
his charming tale. But a word or two about Wing-and-Wing. 
It is not a well-known book, but it is one of the best of the set. 
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There is less to criticise in it, and more to praise by a hundred 
times, than in the Pilot or Red Rover. Some of the situations 
are exceeding effective, and the dialogue is natural and lively. 
All the volumes before us are in excellent of typography, with 
illustratious by Darley of about average merit, and are cheap, 
being only three-quarters of a dollar apiece. 
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